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A Glance at the Contents— - 





Propaganda. 

In our Correspondence Columns Mr. W. R. Herring 
suggests that there would be no practical difficulty in issu- 
ing monthly returns of the Industry’s production of gas. 
|p. 196. ] 


Eastern Counties Association. 


A report is published of the autumn meeting of the 
Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association, which was 
held in London on Oct. 14. Ip. 204.] 


North London Exhibition. 

A fine display is staged by the Tottenham and District 
Gas Company, in co-oper ration with a number of leading 
firms in the Industry, at the Alexandra Palace, Musweil 
Hill. [p. 203.] 


“ Fairy Gas ’’ Competition. 

Newport (Mon.) children did well in the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association ‘‘ Fairy Gas ’’ Competition; in 
fact, they took 10 p.ct. of the prizes awarded throughout 
the country in this competition. [p. 200.] 


Better Lighting at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Improved street lighting has been carried out in some 
of the main streets at Stratford-on-Avon. * Windsor ’ 
type lamps (3 No. 2 mantles) have been replaced with 
6-light (No. 2 mantles) ‘‘ Rochester ”’ lamps. [p. 201.] 


Hydrogenation. 

We publish a report of the discussion on Dr. Ormandy’s 
paper at a joint meeting of the Institute of Fuel and allied 
organizations, including the Institution of Gas Engineers. 
Many interesting views on this important subject are ex- 
pressed. [p. 209.] 


Hydrogenation and Coke Oven Gas. 


In our Correspondence Columns to-day Mr. L. H. 
Sensicle suggests that, while water gas—plus some pro- 
ducer gas—is an admirable source of hydrogen for syn- 
thetic ammonia manufacture, in which no gaseous con- 
taminants arise to prevent re-circulation and maximum 
utilization of hydrogen, the coke oven gas method merits 
more favourable consideration for coal hydrogenation pur- 
Poses. [p. 196.] 


Low-Temperature Carbonization. 

Criticism of Prof. H. T. Tizard’s address on ‘ The 
Future Possibilities of Fuel Utilization ’’ before the British 
Association will be found in our Correspondence Columns 
to-day. The letters in question are by Mr. Harald Nielsen 
and Col. W. A. Bristow. |p. 197.] 


Distribution Superintendent for Rossendale. 


As will be seen from our advertisement columns, the 
Directors of the Rossendale Union Gas Company are invit- 
ing applications for the position of Distribution Superin- 
tendent at a commencing salary of £234. Candidates are 
required to have a sound theoretical and practical know- 
ledge of distribution work, and ability to organize and con- 
trol sales. [p. 215.] 


Producers for Retort Settings. 


This is the subject of a paper by Dr. E. W. Smith, 


Technical Director of the Woodall-Duckham Companies, at 


the autumn meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ 
Association. The major portion of the contribution con- 
cerns the merits of the step-grate producer, and a com- 
parison is drawn between this type and the mechanical pro- 
ducer. [p. 204.] 


Benzole Recovery. 


In the course of a lecture on High-Temperature Car- 
bonization at the Sir John Cass Technical Institute, Dr. E. 
W. Smith discussed the subject of benzole washing. With 
the advantage of the 8d. a gallon tax, carbonizing engi- 
neers would, he said, be examining more closely the econo- 
mies of benzole recovery. In his opinion, much more ben- 
zole washing was justified than was taking place to-day. 
|p. 208.] 


Gas and the Building Industry. 


At a meeting of the Central Executive Board of the 
National Gas Council, a communication from the Secretary 
of the Advisory Council of the Building Industry was con- 
sidered, inviting the Couneil to appoint a representative to 
be a member of a panel which was being set up to con- 
sider the legislation affecting 1e installation of heating, 
gas, and ventilation services in buildings. It was decided 
that a representative from the Gas Industry should-be 
nominated as a member of the panel referred to. [p. 200-] 
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EbDITORIAL NOTES 





A National Fuel Committee 


Tue Joint Meeting of the Institute of Fuel and allied 
organizations held on Oct. 7 was not only the longest 
in the history of the Institute, but one of the most valu- 
able. The subject discussed, hydrogenation and _ its 
bearing on the carbonizing industries, is of great national 
importance; and we feel sure that those readers—and 
they must be many—who found interest in our extract 
of Dr. Ormandy’s paper last week will be equally in- 
terested in the report of the discussion which we publish 
to-day. Incidentally our Correspondence Columns should 
not be missed in this connection. 

Apart from the question of hydrogenation, a resolution 
was passed at the meeting which closely concerns the 
Gas Industry. This resolution was in the following 
terms: ‘* That the Institute of Fuel be requested to 
call together a Committee representative of those insti- 
tutions largely interested in fuel, to act as a Standing 
Advisory Committee on all matters affecting the nation’s 
fuel policy.”” We can take it that the National Fuel and 
Power Committee, which did such useful work, is now 
dead; and in spite of the fact that there seems no end 
to committee-making, there does appear to be a real 
need for a permanent Fuel Committee on the lines sug- 
gested by the resolution. The latter was put to the 
meeting by Dr. E. W. Smith, seconded by Col. W. A. 
Bristow, and received the blessing of Sir David Milne- 
Watson, who presided. We hope soon to give our 
readers more definite information as to the constitution 
and aims of the proposed Committee. 

Dr. Smith made another suggestion—that the Fuel 
Research Board, as an entity under Government con- 
trol, should be abolished. It is not that he does not 
value the work done by the Board; rather, that he is 
convinced that so much specialized industrial research 
has to be undertaken by each great industry that each 
industry, or group of industries, should be responsible 
for its own line of investigation. For example, research 
for the mining industry he would put into the hands of 
a research association for that industry; and he would 
make one organization responsible for the whole of the 
carbonizing research for the three industries—high-tem- 
perature carbonization, low-temperature carbonization, 
and coke ovens. An ad hoc body could deal with any 
** odd jobs.”” ‘‘ At the present time,’’ he said, “‘ the 
researches carried out by the Fuel Research Board are 
to some extent isolated from the people who are mostly 
interested in the details of the problems that are being 
investigated.”’ And for this reason he urges a review 
of the whole organization of the Fuel Research Board. 

The Fuel Research Board has done excellent work 
for our own Industry, but some of the time occupied 
has been in duplication of investigation previously carried 
out by the Research Committees of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. The influence of steaming in vertical 
retorts is an instance. Such inquiries are definitely 
special to the industry concerned; and although what 
may be termed an “ impartial check *’ on experimental 
methods may be theoretically desirable, it may not be 
wholly necessary from the industrial, as distinct from 
the purely scientific, point of view. And in times such 
as we are passing through, immediate practical considera- 
tions must come first, and conservation of finances will 
have to go hand in hand with conservation of national 
fuel resources. Therefore we agree with Dr. Smith that 
“ special *’ investigations should be left to particular 
industries. This idea does not in the least imply any 
belittlement of the value of the work of the Fuel 
Research Board. On the contrary, an organization such 
as this is, and will remain, essential to the scientific pro- 


gress of the nation; our feeling is simply that its ain 
should primarily be to tackle in their early stages broad 
problems on a national basis. The Board’s investigs. 
tion of the potentialities of the hydrogenation of coal and 
coal oils alone affords ample proof of the need for jts 
existence and exemplifies the type of work on which it; 
energies might well be concentrated. 

Turning now for a moment to the general discussion 
on Dr. Ormandy’s paper, we would call attention to one 
or two of the interesting views expressed. Prof. Bone, 
for instance, put in a plea for coal as coal; he thinks 
that it ought to be possible to make coal do a great deal 
of what oil is doing at present, and he refuses to believe 
that it is beyond the resources of science first to de-ash 
coal substantially, and, secondly, to explode in an in- 
ternal combustion engine a flower-fine de-ashed coal as 
well as we can explode an oil spray. It would certainly 
be amusing to see motorists calling for their bags of coal, 
Mr. W. M. Selvey, who spoke as representative of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, held out the hope 
that by hydrogenating tar it would be possible to produce 
sufficient. oil to replace the imported oil at present em- 
ployed for enriching blue water gas. This, he suggested, 
is a field for low-temperature carbonization which must 
be fostered by the Gas Industry. Col. Bristow, who 
maintains that hydrogenation and low-temperature car- 
bonization are processes complementary to one another, 
exhibited samples of motor spirit to show what can be 
done with low-temperature tar. Dr. Ormandy, in spite 
of a speech by Mr. Gordon, of I.C.I., sticks to the view 
that it would be better to start commercial hydrogena- 
tion in a comparatively small plant (he suggests a 100- 
ton plant in two 50-ton units) than in a plant of the 
dimensions favoured by Mr. Gordon. These are only a 
few of the points selected as an indication of the remark- 
able interest attaching to the proceedings at this im- 
portant meeting. 


Hard Facts 


Promise and performance are often quite different 
things, and we have all along wondered just how closely 
one would approach the other in the case of the world- 
advertised Shannon Electricity Scheme. This huge 
undertaking may be freely admitted to be a splendid 
engineering feat, while at the same time all the difficulties 
in the way of commercial success are realized. Per- 
haps the principal of these difficulties, because it is one 
which cannot be removed, is the sparseness of the popu- 
lation in some of the areas over which the scheme is 
designed to operate; and, intensified by this difficulty. 
is the second difficulty, that the outlay on generation of 
necessity represents but a small part of the cost of distri- 
buted current. 

The Shannon Scheme has been brought to a technic 
ally successful conclusion; but that is only one stage. 
After having been generated the current has to be sol 
-on a commercial basis; and it is on this point that our 
doubts have centred. These doubts would appear to 
receive some support from statements lately published 
in the “‘ Irish Press,’? whose Political Correspondent an- 
nounces that the Electricity Supply Board have actually 
been considering the question of increasing electricity 
supply rates all over the Free State by anything from 
71 to 12} p.ct. This step, it is understood, has been 
necessitated as the result of certain reports placed before 
the Board by their Auditors. The view of the Board’s 
financial advisers is that the present returns from the 


scheme—despite its large volume of consumers—will not ‘ 


make it a sound economic undertaking, or a solvent 
business, unless the revenue is increased, and the only 
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method of securing this extra revenue is by increasing 
the charges. It is thought that such a step must prove 
tremendously unpopular all over the country, and par- 
ticularly in Dublin, where there was a prospect of 
possibly cheaper rates if the Corporation undertaking 
had been left undisturbed. 

Seemingly, when the question arose the Board were 
livided as to the necessity and economic value of such 
a step, and were unanimous that in any case there can 
he no increase in the rates charged to industrial under- 
takings. This would leave the whole of the extra burden 
to be borne by the private consumers, many of whom 
would probably change over to other methods of light- 
ing, heating, cooking, &c., while new customers would 
be harder still to secure. The opinion that no increase 
is possible in the rates charged to industrial consumers 
may be read in conjunction with the statement by one 
big consumer that ‘* even the special rate which has 
been given us for baking purposes at present works out 
at slightly more than the cost of gas.’” The Shannon 
Scheme conveys its lesson. 


Producers Using Breeze 


“T know of no more satisfactory way of making pro- 
ducer gas from breeze than the step-grate producer. No 
mechanical producer can touch it.’? This statement is 
made by Dr. E. W. Smith in a paper, published in this 
issue, which he read at the autumn meeting of the 
Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association last week. 
His contribution is essentially a practical one, concerned 
primarily with outlining the methods by which step- 
grate producers can be efficiently operated—-so efficiently, 
in fact, that modern vertical and intermittent retort set- 
tings can be run on a fuel consumption of less than 
7 p.ct., where allowance is made for the value of steam 
raised by surplus heat. It is obvious from the paper that 
engineers will be well repaid if due attention is given 
to the routine operation of step-grate producers. 

Emphasizing that ample producer capacity should, for 
several reasons, be attached to all carbonizing plants, 
the author states that a mean grate area ought to be 
allowed corresponding to the gasification of 10 Ibs. of 
coke per sq. ft. per hour. If this advice is followed, 
then there arises no difficulty: in utilizing breeze. The 
author defines breeze as coke which will pass through a 
in. mesh,. and if this material alone is to be used, then 
his opinion is that the problems attached to its gasifica- 
tion are economically insuperable, though it is a simple 
matter, on a comparatively small grate area, to gasify 
lt in. to } in. But the problem before the gas under- 
taking is to work not on breeze alone, but on a mixture 
of coke and breeze; and a fifty-fifty mixture of coke 
above # in. and coke below ? in. can now be employed 
in step-grate producers on the basis of grate area quoted. 
With an increase of grate area, and the air to the pro- 
ducer induced by a steam injector, this figure of 50 p.ct. 
breeze can be materially increased. It is easy to ap- 
preciate the savings which would result from the use of 
a mixture of fuel containing over 60 p.ct. of coke below 
} in., since, for every ton of breeze employed, a ton of 
coke is rendered available for marketing. The author, 
who maintains that the mechanical producer cannot 
utilize smaller grades of coke better than the step-grate 
producer, sets out a cost comparison between cquivalent 
mechanical and step-grate producers, from which he 
draws the conclusion that the cost of operating the latter 
is less than half that of running mechanical producers. 


Tradition 


“Tr would be well for administrators now and then to 
review their staff and find whether the advancement of 
the company is not being retarded by too great a rever- 
evce for tradition.’? This quotation is from the Presi- 
dential Address of Mr. W. L. S. Spinks to the Midland 
Junior Gas Association, and the idea expressed is well 
worth thinking about. ‘‘ Tradition *”’ can, of course, 
app'y to an attitude of mind as well as to a method of 
carrying out work; and in the former sense our Indus- 
try would hardly be justified in holding its tradition as 
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a trading concern in great reverence—note the phrase 
** as a trading concern.’’ The fact has to be admitted 
that a new spirit was born in the Gas Industry in the 
early part of this century. Throughout the last century 
remarkably fine engineering progress was made in the 
manufacture of gas; in this respect the Gas Industry 
has a tradition of which it may well be proud. But in 
the matter of selling gas as a competitive fuel there is 
little of which to boast, and certainly nothing to rever- 
ence. The engineering tradition of our Industry is one 
of progress, which implies the use and encouragement 
of the creative mind. The “ new spirit,’’ too, is one of 
the use and encouragement of the creative mind on the 
sales side—the spirit of progress. 

There is a great deal of leeway to make up before every 
gas undertaking in this country believes in the value 
of good gas salesmanship, and puts this belief into 
practice by raising the pay and the status of the gas 
salesman to its proper level. Gas salesmanship demands 
the exercise of the creative mind; and our Industry 
would gain a handsome financial profit if it offered 
better opportunities to young men of good education 
and keen minds. The advantage of safety of employ- 
ment (an advantage obviously afforded by the Gas 
Industry) will not alone attract the right type of man— 
the man who has some measure of self-respect. This 
matter of self-respect is important. To make this clear, 
one has only to consider for a moment the records of 
those undertakings who regard their sales staff in the 
light which their potential worth merits. Such under- 
takings take their sales staffs into their confidence; they 
explain their policy; they ask for constructive criticism 
(and sometimes get it!); they aim at making their 
business a comprehensive unit; they encourage new 
ideas; they endeavour always to be in advance of the 
times. 

Mr. Spinks offers certain criticisms of the present 
attitude of some gas undertakings towards their con- 
sumers; and with practically all these criticisms we are 
in full accord. He also makes several suggestions on 
how to increase sales. His Address is, in fact, a con- 
structive essay; and at the meeting of the Midland 
Juniors he well deserved the compliments which were 
paid to him—in particular those of Mr. R. J. Milbourne 
and Mr. F.C. Briggs. As Mr. Milbourne said, we are 
fortunate in having Junior Associations the membership 
of which is not confined to the engineering side of the 
Industry, for this enables the young engineer to see the 
point of view of the young salesman. Mr. Briggs, by 
the way, said that if everyone took to heart the remarks 
of Mr. Spinks, the Industry would benefit. We share 
this view. 


in 
-_> 


Forthcoming Engagements. 


Oct. 23.—Gas Companies’ Protection AssociaTIOn.—Meet- 
ing of Committee, 5, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 24.—MipLtanp Junror AssociaTION.—Visit to Dudley 
Gas-Works. Y 

Oct. 24.—ScorrisH WESTERN Juniors.—Visit to Dal- 

marnock Power Station of the Glasgow Corporation 

Electricity Department. 

24.YorKSHIRE JUNIOR AssociATION.—Annual General 

Meeting. j 

Oct. 30.—INSTITUTION OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—Meeting 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 6.30 p.m. *Lec- 
ture by Dr. E. F. Armstrong on ‘* Hydrogenation.” 





Oct. 


Nov. 3-4.—InsrituTION oF Gas EnoineERS.—Autumn Re- 
search Meeting. ' 

Nov. 5.—Mrpianp AssociaTIon.—Autumn Meeting in Bir- 
mingham. 

Nov. 12.—MipLanp AssocraTion.—Autumn Meeting in Bir- 


mingham. 
. 17. InstiITUTION oF Gas ENGINEERS.—Session at the 
Public Works, Roads, and Transport Congress and 
Exhibition, Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


Nov. 19.—B.C.G.A.—-South Wales District Conference at 
Swansea. 

Nov. 19.—Sociery oF British Gas InpustRies.—Autumn 
General Meeting, Hotel Metropole. 

Nov. 24._-SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers (Eastern District).—Meeting. 

Nov. 25.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINFERS AND 


Manacers.—General Meeting, Hotel Metropole, W.C., 
2.80 p.m. 








PERSONAL 


The latest information is, readers will be glad to learn, 
that Mr. J. F. Ronca continues to make good progress, and 
that the results of the operation appear to be very satis- 


factory. 


Mr. Joun A. Marwick, who was trained under Mr. Thos. 
Carmichael, M.1I.Mech.E., of Portsmouth, and who has re- 
cently been acting as Technical Assistant to the Portsmouth 
Gas Company, has been appointed to a post of Assistant 
Works Engineer with the Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos 
Aires, Ltd., and leaves to take up his new duties early in 


November. 


The fifty years’ service of Mr. Isaac RicHarps with the 


Cardiff Gas Company was recognized when he was pre- 
sented recently by his colleagues with a mahogany clock 
and barometer. Mr. Richards’ retirement took place in 
June. Mrs. Richards was the recipient of a wristlet watch. 
The presentations were made at the Bute Terrace offices 
of the Company by Mr. H. D. Madden, Engineer and 
Manager, and Mr. R. J. Auckland, Secretary. Mr. 
Richards started with the Company as a boy, eventually 





+] + 
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attaining, via every department, the position of Showroon 
Manager. ‘ 
‘* Presented to JoHN Mason by the Directors of the 
Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd., in commemoration of Py 
years’ faithful service.’’ This is the inscription on a gojij 
silver tea tray which the four Directors of the Ca:non Io, 
Foundries, Ltd., Deepfields, Bilston, have presen‘ed to th, 
Secretary (Mr. Mason), who on Saturday last completed 
half a century with the firm. In each corner of the tray \, 
a facsimile of the signature of each Director. (On Saty. 
day Mr. Mason, in celebration of this event in his coy, 
mercial life, took the office staff by motor coach 
Lilleshall Hall, where the programme included the pry 
sentation by the staff of a set of books in a specially ¢¢ 
signed oak hook-rest, suitably inscribed. 





OBITUARY 


The death is announced of Mr. FREDERICK Gibson (79), 
of Springfields, Bedworth, Chairman of the Bedworth Gas 
and Coke Company, Ltd. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Hydrogenation and Coke Oven Gas 


Sir,—I should like to call attention to the fact that the 
extract of Dr. Ormandy’s paper in your issue of Oct. 14 
perpetuates an error at which the author hinted in his 
introductory remarks—namely, the statement that “ to 
convert coal into oil necessitates the addition of some 10 
p.ct. of hydrogen to bring about the transformation.”’ Dr. 
Ormandy arrived at this figure on theoretical grounds 
which he is doubtless ready now to admit are false. In 
actual fact, theory indicates that the conversion of coal 
into a 60 p.ct. yield of petrol of the type obtained by 
hydrogenation requires no more than the addition of 5 p.ct. 
weight of hydrogen, and any excess over this amount used 
in practice can be taken as evidence that such excess is not 
usefully employed, and is not at present recovered. 

That 5 p.ct. of hydrogen is theoretically adequate can 
he deduced from the following facts: 

(1) The yield of petrol obtained is 60 p.ct. by weight on 
the coal treated—i.e., about 60 p.ct. of the organic 
coal substance is actually converted. 

.(2) The petrol is definitely aromatic and naphthenic in 
character, and so contains considerably less hydro- 
gen than the 14 p.ct. postulated by Dr. Ormandy. 

Obviously the production of petrol as end point requires 
more hydrogen than the conversion of coal into a crude 
oil for fractionation into lubricating, diesel, and other fuel 
oils; thus 5 p.ct. hydrogen should represent the theoretical 
maximum requirement in the extreme case of hydrogena- 
tion to petrol exclusively. In this connection it is of inter- 
est that Bergius originally suggested that the mere lique- 
faction of coal to crude oil might be made self-supporting 
as regards hydrogen requirements if the gaseous hydro- 
carbons such as methane and ethane yielded in the process 
were subsequently cracked to liberate their hydrogen. 

Apropos the unavoidable production of such gases in the 
reaction chamber, it is at present inevitable that a quan- 
tity of hydrogen has to be allowed to escape from the high- 
pressure chamber when these accumulated reaction pro- 
ducts are released. It is my present purpose to suggest 
that in a rational hydrogenation scheme, such as I recently 
indicated would be applicable to a coke oven installation, 
loss of hydrogen would be avoided by passing all gases 
released from the hydrogenation chambers to the coke 
oven gas stream at a point prior to the hydrogen separa- 
tion plant. The unused hydrogen would thus be recovered 
for re-use, while the methane, &c., would go to swell the 
volume of high calorific value residual gas employed for 
oven heating, town distribution, or the like. 

The preparation of hydrogen from water gas, as used at 
Billingham, involves, I believe, the catalytic preferential 
oxidation of CO to CO. and absorption of the total CO. 
under pressure by water. In this way a water gas contain- 
ing (say) 50 p.ct. of hydrogen, and produced at a minimum 
cost of 6d. per 1000 c.ft., would yield hydrogen costing 1s. 
per 1000 c.ft. and nothing else (the cost of conversion and 
any counterbalancing yield of heat from the oxidation 
process being neglected). Coke oven gas from the plants 
in the Sheffield grid scheme is to be sold at ovens for 53d. 
per 1000 c.ft., from which it is readily calculated that the 
hydrogen has a thermal equivalent value of 33d. per 
1000 ¢.ft. Separation of this hydrogen by partial lique- 
faction methods involves the consumption of appreciable 


power, and fairly high capital charges, against which can 
be offset the possibility of recovering ethylene and 100 p.ct. 
benzole concurrently; but there is a margin of 83d. per 
1000 ¢.ft. to cover the cost of separation and still leave the 
hydrogen as cheap as that from water gas. Furthermore 
the possibility of the recovery of unused hydrogen from 
the catalyst bomb by this method should not be forgotten, 
It would appear that, while water gas—plus some pro- 
ducer gas——is an admirable source of hydrogen for syn- 
thetic ammonia manufacture, in which no gaseous con- 
taminants arise to prevent re-circulation and maximum 
utilization of the hydrogen, the coke oven gas method 
merits more favourable consideration for coal hydrogena- 
tion purposes. The problem of surplus coke oven gas dis- 
posal is of sufficient magnitude and difficulty to justify 
very careful examination of this possible outlet, while the 
technical skill available in the bye-product coking industry 
might usefully be harnessed to this end on a wide scale, 
and lead to an inevitable improvement in the technique of 
hydrogenation in this country. The hydrogen available at 
a large proportion of coking plants should be adequate for 
the adoption of the process on a large scale at numerous 

centres. 

Artillery House, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, 
Oct. 17, 1931. 


L. H. SEensIctre. 


Viiiaeaiila 


Str,—May I venture to comment upon a paragraph under 
the above heading appearing in the last issue of the 
** JOURNAL ’’ regarding the monthly publication of the 
Official Returns issued by the Electricity Commissioners 
showing the electricity generated by authorized under- 
takings month by month. 

Regarding the Gas Industry, there is no practical diffi- 
culty in issuing similar figures relating to our own Industry. 
Every Undertaking could, on a postcard, supply at the end 
of each month to a central office—say, the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association—the gas produced monthly. This 
could be totalled at the central office and issued to the 
Press in the form of an interesting paragraph comparing it 
with the similar period for the previous year. To make 
the ‘‘ mass of figures,’’ either in therms or cubic feet, in- 
telligible to the general reader, it could be reduced also to 
tons of coal, which all can appreciate, by dividing the 
quantity by the previous year’s average, worked out from 
the Board of Trade returns. 

Whether or not it might be carried further, and trans- 
lated into the number of 10-ton wagons used, and the num- 
ber of miners employed to win this coal, is a matter that 
might be considered, but I do feel that what you so aptly 
express as a “ newsy ’’ paragraph, can be easily compiled 
to the advantage of the Industry. 

For the local Press there might be added to the para- 
graph the local figures, as well as other items of local 
interest, which would be following the present-day practice 
of the Press of keeping the public informed of the progress 
of such public services. 

W. R. Herrinec. 





St. Stephen’s House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, 
Oct. 15, 1931. 
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Coal from the National Standpoint 


Six,— fhe importance of many of Dr. Ormandy’s state- 
ments prompts me to enlarge on one or two aspects, for 
no other reason than to maintain public interest. 

It is true that coal serving definite purposes as fuel is 
in a very convenient form if available as a liquid or even 
as a ges. From a national point of view, therefore, the 
liquification of coal is a matter of some urgency; whether 
by carbonization (high or low temperature) or by hydro- 
genation (high or low pressure) is a matter of detailed 
investigation. Whether attached to collieries, steel works, 
or gas-works—or even established independently—is a 
question to be treated as a technological problem in order 
to provide the desired economical results. 

It has, for instance, been shown that the size of coke 
ovens and the quality of the coke has an important bear- 
ing on the cost of pig iron. If blending of coal and scienti- 
fie control, conjointly with large-scale carbonization, can 
produce coke uniformity, and with it a reduced cost of 
ingots and finished steel products, then the value of the 
coke is higher. The gas can, therefore, be disposed of at 
a lower unit price. 

In certain areas gas should then be available at a com- 
petitive price for use in gas engines, pumping electricity 
into the national grid. In this respect Ruhr conditions 
cannot possibly differ very materially from those obtaining 
in certain areas in this country. Capital costs of gas en- 
zines are high—£12 per Kw. installed, exclusive of land 
and buildings—merely because the demand is limited. 
Size of units is limited to 7500 Kw. merely because in- 
creased technical difficulties such as size of castings and 
transport outweigh corresponding reduction in general 
manufacturing costs. Again, hydrogen is extracted from 
coke oven gas by a cheap method, the remaining residual 
gas being returned to the internal gas grid of steel works 
or to other possible industrial uses. Technical science finds 
no difficulty in solving the problems of residual gas fired 
coke ovens. As, therefore, the cost of hydrogen for hydro- 
genation is largely bound up with size of unit, and as from 
the point of view of distribution of petrol a relatively small 
unit is desirable, the position outlined by Dr. Ormandy 
would justify the modernization of coke ovens not only for 
the benefit of the heavy industries, but for reasons of re- 
sultant increased national economy. Our national fuel 
remains our national wealth from ever-increasing angles of 
economic exploitation. ; 

Dr. Ormandy’s contention of co-operative processes is 
important; so important that, if expressed ten years ago, 
it would have saved much of the £7,000,000 ‘‘ stripped ”’ 
on low-temperature carbonization processes. Hydrogena- 
tion plants will have to be attached to coke oven batteries 
in a similar manner as low-temperature carbonization is to 
be used conjointly with coal gas carbonization. 

Moreover, it seems that as regards progressive gas-works 
practice the hydrogenation phase will have to be linked up 
with the low-temperature phase for the completion of 
marketable liquid products. Gas-works are fully adequate 
to meet the growing demands of the community. Years 
ago the Gas Industry had the opportunity to secure statu- 
tory legislation for distribution of light and power from 
both gas and electricity. The opportunity went, and al- 
though gas and electricity have grown up complementary 
and not competitive, the two industries are not yet placed 
on a basis of real service without antagonism. 

The relative position of imported mineral oils is different, 
but the Gas Industry should not repeat a similar mistake. 
Dr. Dunstan said we ery out against £44,000,000 petrol 
imports and not against £54,000,000 bacon imports. But 
we do. Now Dr. Ormandy draws attention to the im- 
portant flexibility of hydrogenation with respect to the 
ratio of petrol and heavy oils. We see here a most valu- 
able check to possible price manipulation by the oil com- 
panies. At the Fuel Conference, 1928, no doubt was left 
in our minds by Sir Robert Whaley Cohen that the pro- 
duction costs of the principal petroleum products were the 
same, and that the obtainable market prices were merely a 
function of supply and demand. ‘ : 

The co-operation of the oil companies during the present 
critical trade conditions is said to be sympathetic to in- 
dustry. Yes, but which? If the advent of the high speed 
diesel engine raises—as it will do—the price of diesel 
fuels, the home fuel supplies can establish the economical 
balance by adjusting the petrol-heavy oil ratio. This must 
be most welcome news to the petrol engine industry and 
stem this senseless rush into production with all kinds of 
heavy-fuel high-speed diesel gadgets. 

Dr. Ormandy warns us that the very valuable property 
of hydrogenized petrols counts against a diesel oil. Alto- 
gether it would seem that there is still a very long period 
of useful life in store for the petrol engine. 

I suppose that if I could produce for Dr. Ormandy a 
low-compression ignition engine—pump and nozzle, and not 
carburettor, magneto, and sparking plug—Dr. Ormandy 
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would supply a low-pressure hydrogenized universal fuel, 
eliminating the fire risk. 

Dr. Ormandy’s review has given so much food for thought 
that a few remarks on the question of lubricating oils from 
hydrogenation should have been added. I do not believe 
it was in this instance a case of ‘ sins of omission.” 

J. L. CHALONER. 


32, Gainsborough Gardens, 
London, N.W. 11, 
Oct. 19, 19381. 





Low-Temperature Carbonization 


Sir,—The misfortune befell me of having to listen to Mr. 
Tizard’s lecture at the Imperial College of Science during 
the recent British Association session, where one has to 
listen only, and no opportunity is afforded for discussion. 

It is immaterial what private views Mr. Tizard may now 
hold regarding the low-temperature distillation or carbon- 
ization of coal, and his opinion is not the point in question; 
but that a former Secretary of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research should express himself in the terms 
he did in regard to an industry of which, I am convinced, 
he knows very little, and of which, I am still more con- 
vinced, he is not in a position to judge from a commercial 
point of view, is absolutely staggering. From Mr. Tizard’s 
remarks one cannot help wondering what were his views 
when he occupied the position of Secretary to the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, and was there- 
fore the head of the Fuel Research Board. If they were 
anything like those he expressed at the meeting in question, 
why did he sanction the expenditure of a million or more 
of public money on something which, according to him, is 
foredoomed to failure? 

I have recently noticed that, whenever the subject of coal 
distillation is raised, various highly learned and academic 
gentlemen at once become equally great economists; or, in 
other words, if you will permit me to use the phrase, they 
talk through their hats on a subject of which they have no 
knowledge. Further, if I may venture a suggestion, would 
it not be better if they applied their undoubted abilities to 
constructive criticism, instead of wasting energy on criti- 
cism of a destructive nature, which will never carry us any 
further? 

Haratp NIELSEN. 

48, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Oct. 15, 1931. 
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“ Future Possibilities of Fuel Utilization ”’ 


Str,—In discussing the ‘‘ Future Possibilities of Fuel 
Utilization,’’? Prof. H. T. Tizard, Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, has thought fit to make 
a number of sweeping statements, but without giving any 
facts in support. 

If Prof. Tizard were practically associated in the work- 
ing of any of the industries referred to, his remarks would 
naturally be entitled to respect, but when a Professor of 
Science breaks new ground and verbally wipes out of exist- 
ence several promising industries, one surely has a right to 
expect some justification to be offered. 

Not only is any detailed information lacking, but the 
general conclusions advanced seem open to suspicion. For 
example, it is stated that ‘‘ domestic heating by means of 
electricity should be discouraged in the national interest, 
as it would be a gross and unjustifiable waste of national 
resources; ’’ but no figures are given, and no reference is 
made to the increased thermal efficiency that very often 
attaches to electric heaters by reason of the fact that»much 
of the heated air has not immediately to be led up a chim- 
ney and wasted. Further, the cost of gas production is 
kept at a low figure by reason of the fact that peak loads 
can be provided for by the heat accumulators at the gas- 
works—i.e., gasholders. In the light of present knowledge 
there seems little reason to assume that the same basic 
principle cannot be introduced into electrical supplies, 
especially at the consumer’s end. 

With regard to hydrogenation, Prof. Tizard states that 
the ‘‘ process could only be established on a large scale in 
this country under the protection of a tax which would 
virtually exclude for many years the competition of natural 
oil.”’ 

It is very evident that vulgar commercial news does not 
percolate into the august cloisters of the Imperial College; 
otherwise Prof. Tizard would know that there is already a 
tax of 8d. per gallon on petrol, that all home produced 
spirit is exempt from this tax, that the 8d. per gallon duty 
shows no signs of excluding foreign oil for many years to 
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come, and, what is more, the transport system of the coun- 
try based upon petrol goes on without in any way being 
damaged by the preference in favour of the home produced 
article. What is more, this 8d. is probably quite sufficient 
stimulus for the hydrogenation industry. 

Prof. Tizard then states that in his opinion this pro- 
tective tax would be an economic mistake of the first order. 
As I have just shown, Prof. Tizard is rather uncertain of 
his facts, and this generalization is therefore robbed of 
much of its value, quite apart from which it is obvious that 
questions of national policy of this vital character could 
not, and should not, be decided in South Kensington. 

In discussing the future of hydrogenation, Prof. Tizard 
remarks ‘‘ What the final result will be no-one could pre- 
dict accurately on present information.’’ He then pro- 
ceeds to predict ‘‘ that the cost of hydrogenation is bound 
to be greater on a thermal basis than the minimum cost of 
producing electrical energy from coal.’’ Why this passion 
for pessimistic prediction, in the face of his own statement 
that no-one could predict accurately on present informa- 
tion? Also what has the thermal efficiency of the genera- 
tion of electrical current to do with the production of petrol 
from coal? This analogy is typical of the vague manner 
in which Prof. Tizard seems to have dealt with the whole 
subject. 

It is, however, in connection with the manufacture of 
smokeless fuel that Prof. Tizard reaches his maximum de- 
gree of self-excitation. He makes a number of statements 
of a vague and contradictory character, but here again no 
evidence is advanced in justification of his charges. 

Almost everything he says is wrong. His first statement 
is that low-temperature carbonization suffers from the 
fundamental disadvantage that the temperature is low. 
This, he states, leads to slowness of working and necessity 
for a larger size plant for a given output than is required 
in high-temperature carbonization. 

First of all, I would point out that the two systems of 
high-temperature and low-temperature carbonization are 
not competitive; they are designed to make different pro- 
ducts, and each system works at the temperature which 
best suits the products which have to be made. In- 
cidentally, I would point out to Prof. Tizard that the time 
required for low-temperature carbonizing for the manufac- 
ture of smokeless fuel is four hours, which is about one-fifth 
of the time required for the process in the majority of 
high-temperature systems. Prof. Tizard is therefore both 
wrong in his facts and in his point of view. 

His next statement is that ‘“‘ more important, the gas 
yield is correspondingly low.”’ Prof. Tizard does not seem 
to know it, but this is what most of the manufacturers of 
smokeless fuel strive for, they do not wish to make a large 
quantity of gas, and the smaller they can make the yield 
the better they like it. The object in view is the con- 
version of small coal, mostly washed smalls, into the best 
household smokeless fuel having approximately the same 
composition and heat value as the most expensive anthra- 
cite. The operation of this process both from a technical 
and from a financial point of view is almost wholly un- 
affected by the gas production factor. 

I am assuming that Prof. Tizard will not quarrel with 
the practice of using the small quantity of gas produced for 
heating the retorts, especially in view of his remark that 
gas is the cheapest method of heating. 

Further on it is stated that ‘‘ low-temperature tar is 
greatly inferior to natural fuel oil for the purpose of heat- 
ing or power production,’’ but here again Prof. Tizard 
either wilfully ignores or is unaware of the real facts. Low- 
temperature tar is not sold as a fuel oil, nor for diesel oil 
for power production; it is distilled into the various frac- 
tions of fuel oil, diesel oil, creosote, and other marketable 
portions. 

In the House of Commons on March 11 last the First 
Lord of the Admiralty stated that Naval requirements for 
fuel oil were necessarily of a stringent character, but they 
had carried out a number of tests with low-temperature 
fuel oil, the results were satisfactory, and the Admiralty 
had determined to use a large quantity of low-temperature 
fuel oil in the future. It is also stated by Prof. Tizard that 
low-temperature fuel oil cannot be produced at a com- 
parable cost. First of all, I would point out that the 
object of low-temperature carbonization is not primarily to 
produce fuel oil, but to produce smokeless fuel which con- 
stitutes over 70 p.ct. by weight of the residue of carboniza- 
tion. The oil is a bye-product, and has to be disposed of 
at the best possible price in order to help the total yield. 

I have never heard anybody claim that oil could be pro- 
duced from coal at a price comparable with the price of oil 
which spouts from a hole in the ground, but that is no 
reason why the best possible markets should not be made 
for the bye-products, nor why they should not, if possible, 
be turned to national advantage. 

Prof. Tizard, having by this time got all his facts wrong, 
proceeds to deliver judgment to the effect that the low- 
temperature carbonization industry as a_ self-contained 
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commercial enterprise must be regarded as dead. Let ys 
turn, therefore, for one moment, and see what the corpse 
is doing. 

Since the beginning of 1928 several large conimercia| 
plants have been built and put into operation. Some of 
those plants have operated continuously from the date of 
their completion, two plants at least have been producing 
to their maximum capacity for over a year right through 
the summer and working 24 hours per day 365 days per 
year. The output of smokeless fuel in England has steadily 
increased, and whereas in 1927 there was hardly any trade 
or distributing organization, there are now well over 2009 
distributors of low-temperature smokeless fuel, and it can 
be bought all over the country. 

Three of the works have a capacity for dealing with 
266,000 tons of coal per year. In 1929 a distillery was de. 
signed and built especially for the purpose of dealing with 
the increasingly available quantities of low-temperature 
crude oil. This distillery has worked continuously for over 
two years, and has produced many millions of gallons of 
coal oil products. 

Incidentally, Prof. Tizard forgot to mention that the low- 
temperature process produces twice as much oil as the 
high-temperature process, and that the oil is very much 
easier to hydrogenate, crack, or distil. 

Recent work has shown that the low-temperature oils 
can be readily hydrogenated at a comparatively low cost, 
the resultant yield being over 90 p.ct. by volume of very 
excellent motor spirit. 

The smokeless fuel is widely popular, the public readily 
pay for it the highest price paid for any fuel for the open 
grate, and leading institutions have in the past two or 
three years given the highest possible awards to low- 
temperature smokeless fuel. 

On May 5, 1931, the Secretary of State for Mines, in the 
House, made a long statement on coal policy, and detailed 
the manner in which the Government were prepared to 
assist any measures which might benefit the industry. 

In respect to low-temperature carbonization the Secre- 
tary of Mines made the following statement : 


**T have given careful consideration in consultation with the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research with 
which my Department is working in the closest touch, to 
the question of how best the Government could assist the 
development of low-temperature carbonization and other 
processes for the scientific treatment of coal. The Govern- 
ment believe that the development of these processes should 
be encouraged, as their successful operation would be of 
benefit to the coal mining industry and to the country 
generally. Since 1927 substantial progress has been made 
with low-temperature carbonization, and certain pro- 
cesses are being operated on a commercial scale. . . . 
The Government desire to render assistance in the develop- 
ment of low-temperature carbonization. . . .”’ 


Presumably the Secretary for Mines had the advantage 
of a report from the Fuel Research Board. I commend the 
whole statement to the earnest attention of everybody en- 
gaged in the industry, also to Prof. Tizard. 

As Dr. Ormandy recently remarked in his now historic 
paper, never did a new process have to struggle for recog- 
nition in a worse period, and it is also equally true that 
never was there a greater need for new methods. 

Contributions to the subject such as have been made by 
Prof. Tizard are, in my opinion, not only wholly unjust to 
the engineers and research workers engaged in these new 
fields, but, coming from the Rector of a National College of 
Science, are most improper. 


W. A. Bristow, 
Chairman. 


Low-Temperature Coal Distillers’ Association 
of Great Britain, 
28, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1, 
Oct. 19, 1931. 


<> 


Dilution of Coal Gas. 


Mr. R. G. Shadbolt points out three mistakes in our re- 
port of his remarks during the discussion on the dilution 
of coal gas at the meeting of the Manchester District Insti- 
tution of Gas Engineers—see last week’s ‘‘ JouRNAL.’’ 


(i) p. 150, 2nd par., 6th and 7th line from end, for 
** coal instead of coke ”’ read ‘“‘ coke instead of coal.’ 

(2) p. 150, 4th par., 9th line, delete the word ‘‘ Birming- 
ham,” read ‘‘ over the whole year’s supply. 





(3) p. 150, 4th par., last line, after ‘‘ purposes to which 
it was put ”’ read ‘‘ they could by these means ob- 
tain the necessary margin to effect complete 
aeration.”’ 
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THE NEWS 
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Two Hundred Wash Boilers have been installed since 
the beginning of the present year by the Martock and Dis- 
trict Gas Consumers’ Company, Ltd., an undertaking with 
about 13800 consumers. 


The Midland Association Autumn Meeting will be held 
in Birmingham on Nov. 12, instead of Nov. 5 as already 
announced; the alteration of date being due to the post- 
ponement of the Autumn Research Meetin~ of the Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers. 


Whist Drives for Street Lighting.—The cost of street 
lighting by gas at Great Longstone, a North Derbyshire 
Parish, is defrayed by voluntary subscriptions. Whist 
drives and dances to raise the necessary funds are enor- 
mously popular among the residents. 


A Special Show of Gas Cookers and other gas labour 
saving devices is being made at the Newcastle ‘“ Evening 
Chronicle ’’ Better Housing and Housekeeping Exhibition 
which was opened on Oct. 12 at the St. George’s Drill Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and continues until Oct. 24. 


The Halifax Gas Department had one of the most 
attractive stands at a Trades Exhibition held during 
Halifax Publicity Week (commencing Oct. 10). The gas- 
works were among the various municipal undertakings 
thrown open to public inspection every afternoon during 
the week. 


An Electricity Failure occurred the other night in parts 
of Hounslow, Osterley Park, and Isleworth. Shopkeepers 
carried on business by the light of oil lamps and house- 
holders hastily sought out candles. A night watchman 
supplied premises in Kingsley Road, Hounslow, with hurri- 
cane lamps. 

Cookery and Lighting Demonstrations were held by 
the Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Company at the Town Hall, 
Yeadon, during the recent Health Week, and these were so 
popular that the Company are now continuing them for a 
second week. ‘* Switch on the Gas ’’ was the Company’s 
advertising slogan. 


An Exhibition of Gas Appliances was held recently by 
the Brighouse Corporation Gas Department at the 
Ambulance Hall, in co-operation with various leading 
manufacturers of domestic lighting, heating, washing, and 
cooking equipment. Lectures and demonstrations were 
given daily. This is only the second exhibition of the kind 
in Brighouse since the war. A special feature was made of 
the distance control switch. 


A Successful Exhibition of gas cooking and heating 
appliances was recently held under the auspices of the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company. The exhibition, 
at which modern examples of Parkinson cookers were in 
evidence, proved a great attraction locally, as over 3100 
people atlended it. During the period of the exhibition a 
series of practical cookery demonstrations was given by 


Miss H. H. Tuxford, M.C.A. 


The Kirkcaldy Town Council have approved of a 
scheme submitted by their Engineer and Manager, Mr. 
James Kincaid, for modern showrooms and other accom- 
modation. The scheme comprises the erection of new 
offices, both technical and administrative, new fitters’ work- 
shops and stores, together with an up-to-date showroom 
on the existing and adjoining site. Offers for the work were 
accepted, the probable cost being £3600. 


The Lowest Price on Record for gas in Tiverton is to 
be charged as the result of a decision at a meeting of the 
Tiverton Town Council on Oct. 12. The Lighting Com- 
mittee reported that the net profit of the gas undertaking 
for the year ended March 31 last was £939, and_ they 
recommended that the price of gas be reduced by 2d. per 
1600 ¢.ft. as from the present meter reading, and also that 
a rebate of 10 p.ct. be allowed from the agreed charge for 
publie lighting for the present year. These recommen- 
dations were adopted, and the Gas Manager, Mr. Corrigan, 
was congratulated on the satisfactory results. It was 
stated that the reduction of 2d. would bring the price of 
g2s to 8s. 73d. per 1000 c.ft. 


OF THE WEEK 
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Examinations for Admission as graduates and associ- 
ate members of the Institution of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers are held at suitable centres in January, May, 
and September each year. Intending Candidates should 
appiy to the Secretary at 12, Russell Square, London, 
W.C. 1. The Institution was established in 1897, and: its 
object is to promote and advance the science of heating 
and ventilation and kindred subjects. Apnlication forms 
for membership may be obtained from the Secretary. 


At the Engineering Exhibition at Cardiff being held 
from Nov. 18 to 28, Messrs. G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), 
Ltd., are showing an extensive range of perforated metals. 
This firm specialize in both perforated metal and woven 
wire suitable for screening, grinding, separating, and filter- 
ing purposes such widely different commodities as coal, 
coke, gravel, ore, sugar, food products. and fine chemicals. 
A selected range of ornamental patterns for radiator 
covers, pipe guards, grilles, and ventilating panels are also 
on view. 


The Twenty-Second Annual Exhibition of Electrical, 
Optical, and other Physical Apparatus is to be held by the 
Physical Society and the Optical Society on Jan. 5, 6, 
and 7, 1932, at the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, South Kensington. As on previous occasions, 
there will be a Trade Section and a Research and Experi- 
mental Section. The Section for the work of apprentices 
and learners is to be continued. The Trade Section will 
comprise the exhibits of manufacturing firms, and _ pre- 
liminary invitations to these exhibitors are being issued, 
entries being asked for by Oct. 28. 


The Public Works, Roads, and Transport Congress 
and Exhibition is to be held at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall from Nov. 16 to 21, 1981, under the patronage of 
His Majesty The King. From the list of exhibitors, it is 
evident that a wonderful display of modern plant and 
machinery will be staged such as is used in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of modern highways and the various 
other important engineering interests served by the Ex- 
hibition. So great has become the demand for space at 
this year’s Exhibition that all available area at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, including the newly constructed hall, 
adjoining the main hall, will be fully occupied by exhibits. 


A Very Successful Exhibition of gas anvliances with 
cookery demonstrations was held during Shopping Week in 
Merthyr Tydfil by the Merthyr Tydfil Gas Company in con- 
junction with Messrs. Richmonds Gas Stove Company, 
Radiation Ltd., Lighting Trades, Ltd., and the Horstmann 
Gear Company, Ltd. The cookery demonstrations, which 
were held twice daily, were very well attended by appre- 
ciative audiences, and, notwithstandine the depressed state 
of industry in the district, a number of orders for cookers, 
&c., were received. The low price at which gas is sold by 
the Merthyr Gas Company—viz., 2s. 44d. per 1000 c.ft.- 
enabled the demonstrator to cook a full dinner for less than 
a pennyworth of gas. 
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South Metropolitan Gas Company’s Presentation 
to Territorials. 


Extensive new headquarters for the 302nd Anti-Aircraft 
Searchlight Company of the Royal Engineers, T.A., were 
opened at Randall Place, Greenwich, on Saturday after- 
noon (Oct. 17) by Mr. E. V. Evans, Joint Manager of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, when the Union Jack 
was unfurled at the flagstaff. 

Nearly a hundred men who come from all parts of 
London and are all members of the Gas Company were on 
parade under Major W. S. Borthwick. The unit was in- 
spected by Major-General H. F. Salt, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Commander of the Air Defence Formation of the Terri- 
torial Army, who expressed his gratitude for the generous 
support of the South Metropolitan Gas Company in pre- 
senting such a magnificent building to this Territorial Com- 
pany. 
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THE NEWS—continued. 


Council Wish to Purchase Brownhills Gas 
Company. 





At a meeting of the Brownhills Urban Council on Oct. 14 
last, it was decided to promote a Parliamentary Bill for 
the purchase of the Brownhills Gas Undertaking. 

It was stated that the Cannock Gas Company was seek- 
ing power to acquire the Brownhills gas undertaking, and 
the Brownhills Council were of the opinion that the time 
was opportune to intervene and themselves obtain control, 
as such an opportunity might not occur for many years. 


ii, 
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National Gas Council. 


Meeting of Central Executive Board. 


A Meeting of the Central Executive Board of the National 
Gas Council’ was held at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W., on 
Oct. 13—Sir Davin Mitne-Watson, LL.D., D.L., in the 
chair. 

Finance Act.—The attention of members was called to 
the fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had recently 
stated in the House of Commons that the allowance for 
obsolescence on plant and machinery had been under con- 
sideration for some time, and that complaints had been 
made that too narrow a view had been taken in this re- 
spect. In future, he had stated, he proposed to take a 
more liberal view in regard to this subject, and in this way 
it was hoped to encourage the scrapping of old plant and its 
replacement with new. 

Rating.—It was reported that the Rating Committee of 
the Council, at a meeting on Sept. 24, had discussed the 
Representations made to the Minister of Health by the 
Central Valuation Committee, and had agreed that one of 
these Recommendations—namely, that dealing with the cir- 
cumstances in which an undertaking extending into several 
rating areas should be re-valued, or the cumulo valuation 
re-apportioned—was unsatisfactory. The Officers were ac- 
cordingly re-drafting this Clause to meet the views of the 
Committee, and it would subsequently be submitted to the 
Gas and Electricity Joint Committee on Rating. 

British Association Meeting.—The Chairman reported 
that he had taken part in a symposium on the British Fuel 
Problem in the Chemical Section of the British Association, 
and had contributed a Paper entitled ‘‘ The New Gas In- 
dustry ”’ to the Engineering Section. He had dealt with 
the British Fuel Problem from the point of view of coal 
only, while Sir John Cadman had discussed it from the 
point of view of oil. Mr. Tizard, Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science, had finally reviewed the whole subject, 
and his views, coming from an independent authority, were 
most interesting. It was agreed that the Council should 
circulate copies of the papers mentioned, which were being 
published in pamphlet form. 

International Illumination Congress.—It was agreed that 
a letter of thanks should be sent to the representatives of 
Gas Undertakings and others who had contributed to the 
success of this Congress. 

Advisory Council of the Building Industry.—A com- 
munication dated Oct. 10 from the Secretary of the Ad- 
visory Council of the Building Industry was considered, 
inviting the Council to appoint a representative to be a 
member of a panel which was being set up to consider the 
legislation affecting the installation of heating, gas, and 
ventilation services in buildings. It was decided that a 
representative from the Gas Industry should be nominated 
as a member of the panel referred to. 


_— 
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Gas Heat-Treatment for Rheumatism. 


On the stand of the Gas Light and Coke Company at the 
British Medical Exhibition at the New Horticultural Hall, 
at os pemeee is one of the new Radiation clinical gas 
amps. 

In this lamp the gas is burnt in such a way as to produce 
a highly aerated bunsen flame. Combustion takes place 
within and on the outer surface of a refractory mantle 
coated with a material which ensures increased emission 
of short infra-red energy and the provision of heat of 
good penetrative value. The incandescent mantle is situ- 
ated near the focus of a parabolic mirror, so that the 
emitted energy travels outwards in a slowly diverging 
beam. The material of the reflector has been selected to 
ensure low absorption of the higher frequency energy. 

The lamp is mounted upon a well fitted stand, by means 
of a bracket, which permits of easy variation of the direc- 
tion of emission of the stream of energy. The stand is of a 
suitable height and has a white enamelled base with tough 
rubber feet. A wooden grip is provided for convenience in 
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adjusting the position of the lamp. The gas-supply passes 
through the centre of the handle, and if so desired te lamp 
can be removed and used apart from the stand. 

Bombardment of the skin by infra-red energy results jp 
a dilation of the capillaries and increased capillary blood. 
flow. It is the short infra-red energy which is the most 
penetrative and most capable of stimulating the blood. 
flow. The “ biologic ” effect of ultra-violet rays is widely 
known; it is not generally realized, however, that the 
visible energy and shorter infra-red rays have a definite 
“* stimulative ”’ value usually attributed to the power they 
possess of penetrating the epidermis. A high dezree of 
flushing and sweating can readily be effected for an hour 
or éven longer in comfort, provided the source of radiant 
energy employed is emitting heat rich in short infra-red 
rays. 

Irradiation by the energy emitted by these lamps, by 
stimulating the capillary blood-flow, has been found effec. 
tive in putting a.stop to a severe eruption of acne and also 
in providing a useful palliative for persons sufferine from 
rheumatism; relieving the pain, stiffness, and swelling. 

Owing to the latent period between the treatment and 
the effect produced, ultra-violet irradiation should not be 
undertaken by laymen because of the risk of unpleasant 
after-effects. Infra-red energy treatment can be carried 
out without fear of accidental over-exposure. 

The distance at which the heater should be placed from 
the patient varies from person to person and with the part 
of the body exposed. With normal adjustment of the gas 
supply it will often be found suitable to place the heater 
from 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. distant from the patient. It is 
desirable to expose the patients to as high a concentration 
of energy as they can stand without undue discomfort. 
Treatment can readily be effected for an hour, or longer if 
necessary. Generally, it is found desirable to repeat the 
treatment two or three times a week, or even daily. 





Newport Children Do Well in “Fairy Gas” 


Competition. 


Newport (Mon.) children did well in the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association ‘‘ Fairy Gas’’ Competition; in 
fact, they took 10 p.ct. of the prizes awarded throughout 
the country in this competition. Twenty-five Newport 
children won national prizes, but in addition the Directors 
of the Newport Company awarded another 50 money prizes. 
The total entries from Newport were more than 600, from 
children between the ages of 5 and 16. There were senior, 
intermediate, and junior sections. The seniors wrote 
essays, the intermediate did colouring of a set picture, and 
juniors did needlework. Many of the entries were well 
done, and the judge’s opinions were high of a few. 

Mr. J. F. Rust, Assistant Engineer to Newport Gas Com- 
pany, presided at the presentation of the awards, and he 
and Mr. W. Stanford (Secretary of the Company), who 
presented the awards, expressed the pleasure the Directors 
had in organizing the competition. The results had been 
gratifying. 





Society of Chemical Industry. 


Birmingham and Midland Section. 


The first meeting of the Birmingham and Midland Sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical Industry was held on Tues- 
day, Oct. 13, at the Chemical Theatre at the Edgbaston 
Buildings of the Birmingham University. The lecturer 
was Prof. Gilbert T. Morgan, D.Sc., President of the 
Society, a past-Chairman of the Birmingham Section, and 
formerly the head of the Chemical Department of the 
Birmingham University. 

The subject was ‘‘ The Chemistry of Low-Temperature 
Tar.’’ In extending the knowledge of the chemical nature 
of low-temperature tar, methods of extraction have been 
adopted which avoid the use of distillation processes at 
high temperature. The speaker dealt with the question 
of the systematic use of inorganic reagents and organic 
solvents for extraction below 120° C., giving details of 
methods used and study of a typical tar; the isolation and 
identification of chemical entities of the olefine, aromatic 
and naphthalene series involving fhe preparation of certain 
higher phenols and synthesis of authentic specimens of 
various hydrocarbons; he gave the results of a study of 
eighteen varieties of low-temperature tars; spoke on their 
physical and chemical properties and reviewed the poten- 
tial uses and industrial applications of low temperature 
tar. 

Sir Richard Threlfall stated that the establishment of 
the national research laboratories at Teddington, of which 
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Prof. Morgan is the Director, was due largely to the fore- 
sight of Sir Arthur Balfour, who with Sir Frank Heath and 
himself approached the Treasury, who made a grant. The 
Research work, in its various phases, was thoroughly co- 
jnatec 
= taking part in the discussion were Dr. E. D. 
Mason (who presided), Prof. W. N. Haworth, Prof. Nash, 
Mr. T. F. E. Rhead, Mr. D. W. Parkes, and Mr. W. A. 
nton. 
Behe following is the programme for the ensuing session: 
Dr. W. E. Smith on_the “ Production of Electricity 
from Town’s Refuse;’’ Messrs. J. and M. Beilby and W. 
Nelson on ‘‘ Case Hardening and Heat Treatment of 
Steels;’’ Mr. E. Gordon Cox on “ Annlication of X-Ray 
Methods to Chemical Problems,’”’ and Mr. W. R. Barclay 
on “‘ Some Characteristics of Nickel and Its Alloys.”’ 
The Annual Dinner, under the auspices of the various 
chemical societies, will be held on Feb. 6. 


<i 
— 





“Coal Mine to Road.” 


One hundred and fifty surveyors from London, Middle- 
sex, Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire, and Essex saw ‘‘ From Coal Mine to Road,’’ 
the talking film produced by the British Road Tar Associa- 
tion, which was shown at a luncheon at the Hotel Metro- 
pole at which Mr. Reginald G. Clarry, Chairman of the 
British Road Tar Association, presided. 

The film will be shown to local authorities and surveyors, 
and in schools and colleges all over Britain. It takes 
about twenty minutes to show, and a shorter version last- 
ing about five minutes, called ‘‘ Tar,’’ will be exhibited in 
several hundred cinema theatres. 

Some of the most interesting ‘‘ shots ”’ in the film show 
the effect of motor car wheels on a smooth surfaced road 
during rain. The wheels skid violently, but, on a properly 
laid tar-macadam surface, the wheels grip in spite of the 
film of moisture. 


_ 
oe 





The Croydon Gas Company. 


A further ‘‘ Potential Investment ”’ figuring in a recent 
issue of the “ Financial Times ” was that of the Croydon 
Gas Company, whose steady expansion of business is re- 
ferred to. : 

The Croydon Gas Company, it was stated, was incor- 
porated by the Special Act of 1847 as the Croydon Commer- 
cial Gas and Coke Company, and the present name was 
adopted in 1904. In the following year the Caterham and 
District Gas Company was acquired, and a Board of Trade 
Order is now awaited to take over the Oxted and Limps- 
field Gas Company as from Jan. 1, 1931. 

The statutory area at present covers about 75 square 
miles, comprising good class districts offering abundant 
scope for the expansion of operations owing to their rapid 
development. The record of the undertaking is one of 
continuous growth, new consumers and sales showing a 
steady yearly increase, so that its prospects are very 
promising. 

A summary of the residual products sold during the last 
four years follows: 





Y Ammonia | Sulphate of 
my 3. Coke. Breeze. Tar. (Liquid). | amanente. 
Tons. Tons. 1000 Galls. Galls. Tons. 
1927. . 76,995 26,301 1778 7 1825 
1928, . 80,910 20,502 1777 176 1897 
1929. . 88,221 20,932 1916 I 1634 
1930. . 91,739 15,166 2099 7 2040 











In respect to the same period the financial results were : 


Balance Maximum 














| | 

Year to Paid-up | | Sliding-Scale rie To 
Dec. 31. Capital. ——_ Stock. a oo | Reserves. 

£ ae I P.Ct. £ 
1927. 1,310,660 152,568 | 63 5 | 16,889 
1928. . | 1,310,660 155,008 | 7 5 | * 20,000 
1929. . 1,360,660 164,983 | 7 5 17,000 
1930. . | 1,360,660 164,851 | 7 5 10,984 


On account of the current year interim dividends of 
34 p.ct. and 2} p.ct. on the two stocks respectively were 
paid on Sept. 1. 
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Better Gas-Lighted Streets. 


Improved street lighting has been carried out in some 
of the main streets at Stratford-upon-Avon. ‘‘ Windsor ”’ 
type lamps (3 No. 2 mantles) have been replaced with 
6-light (No. 2 mantles) ‘‘ Rochester ’’ lamps. 

The following recommendation was included in the 
minutes of the Sanitary and Highways Committee which 
were presented for confirmation at the Council meeting on 
Oct. 13: ‘‘ Instructions were given that the Suverintendent 
of Police should be consulted with regard to the necessity 
of continuing the flood lighting of the car park in Rother 
Street, as the Committee feel that the park is now suffi- 
ciently illuminated by the ordinary street lighting.’’ This 
was carried, and Councillor Lawson commented on the 
excellent lighting since the new lamps were erected. 

The flood lighting is electric, and was installed just over 
twelve months ago. When the electric flood lighting is 
discontinued the street lighting will be 100 p.ct. gas. 





——— 





American Gas Convention. 


The Convention of the American Gas Association took 
place, for the third consecutive year, in the Auditorium 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey, from Oct. 12 to 16. During 
the Convention there was an Exhibition of Appliances and 
Equipment, said to be the largest in the history of the 
American Gas Industry. 

At the Technical, Industrial, Natural Gas, Commercial, 
Publicity and Advertising, Manufacturers’, and Account- 
ing Sections, valuable papers were presented and dis- 
cussed, particular interest attaching to the Presidential 
Address of Mr. Clifford E. Paige, who outlined the practi- 
cal application of the second of the five-year Programmes 
of the American Gas Association, which now becomes 
operative. 

A most cordial welcome was given to Mr. J. Herbert 
Canning, President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
who, having conveyed the greetings of the Institution to 
the American Gas Association at the opening General Ses- 
sion on Tuesday, Oct. 13, read a paper at the Technical 
Section on ‘‘ The British Gas Industry.’’ 

The opening of the Convention happened to coincide with 
the meeting of the Council of the Institution, which sent 
the following cablegram to Major Alexander Forward, the 
Managing Director of the American Association : 


Assembled Council of British Institution of Gas 
Engineers sends cordial greetings to members of 
American Gas Association, best wishes for successful 
Convention and future prosperity and kind regards to 
President Paige, President Canning, Sir Francis 
Goodenough, and yourself. 


Mr. Canning was privileged to assist the President and 
Mrs. Paige in receiving the guests at the President’s Re- 
ception at the Hotel Traymore on Tuesday, Oct. 13. 

Mr. Canning, who had already paid an official visit to the 
Canadian Gas Association in Toronto, where he was re- 
ceived and entertained by the President and other Officers 
of that Association, leaves New York by the SS. 
** Laconia ”’ on Oct. 17, which is due to arrive in Liverpool 
on Oct. 26. 


-_— 
—— 





New Season’s Fletcher Fire Catalogue. 


The interesting gas fire catalogues regularly published 
by Messrs. Fletcher Russell & Co., Ltd., are always 
masterpieces in attractive design and production, and the 
latest booklet recently issued is no exception, containing 
as it does many beautiful impressions in colour of artistic 
gas fires and surrounds. 

Particular attention is drawn in this publication to the 
two outstanding features of the Fletcher standard gas 
fires—namely, the ‘ Injector-Ventilator,’’ which changes 
the air of the room several times in the hour, securing 
thorough ventilation of the apartment without draughts; 
and the “‘ Beam ”’ radiants by which a soft heat is at- 
tained, giving a bright fire, attractive in appearance, and 
one that heats up rapidly. 

The attractive art finishes of many of the Fletcher fires 
combine delicacy of appearance with permanence in use, 
and they require no cleaning beyond an occasional light 
rub over with a soft cloth. A wide range of fires is de- 
scribed and illustrated in the new catalogue, of which par- 
ticular mention may perhaps be made of the ‘‘ Hamilton,” 
“* Rodney,”’ and Stanley,’’ supplied in a number of finishes, 
including old gold, silver, and copper bronze. Further at- 
tractive fires are exemplified in the ‘‘ Burleigh,”’ ‘‘ Bosco- 
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bel,’ and ‘‘ Sunbeam ”’ appliances. A section is also de- 
voted to inset gas fires, with and without dogs. 

A final page describes the Nautilus ‘‘ Marblate ’’ suites, 
which are eminently suitable for installing where an attrac- 
tive fireplace is required, and where low cost is an im- 
portant factor in the choice. They are supplied in wood 
or marble finishes. Nautilus ‘‘ Marblate ”’ has actual slate 
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for a base. The finish, which is durable, is stove enameljg 
and many of the most beautiful and expensive marbles and 
woods are reproduced with surprising exactness and yjth, 
out the blemishes that occur so frequently in ‘he acty,) 
materials. Fletcher gas fires can be fitted to Nauti), 
‘* Marblate ”’ suites, and the colour of both suite and gas 
fire can be chosen to produce a most attractive ensemble. 


>> + 


REVIEWS 


BRITISH EMPIRE TRADES INDEX. 


The Publishers of Sell’s Directory of Registered Tele- 
graphic Addresses (Business Dictionaries, Ltd., 8 and 9, 
Johnson’s Court, London, E.C. 4) have just issued a British 
Empire Trades Index, which will be sent free for the cost 
of postage to the leading firms in trade throughout Great 
Britain and the British Dominions Overseas. The volume 
is to be issued annually, and it should serve a useful pur- 
pose when firms within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations desire to have a handy reference book of leading 
firms of the whole Empire. 

The book is specially compiled for manufacturers and 
merchants who desire to extend their connections ‘‘ with- 
in’’ the Empire. 

Telephone numbers and cable addresses are given, and 
the Post Office has contributed an interesting article on 
the Romance of the Telephone. A foreword in the form 
of a message has been contributed by Sir E. T. Crowe, 
K.C.M.G., Controller-General of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade. The book contains interesting particulars 
from the respective Dominions and India, and there are 
about 600 pages closely printed of names and addresses 
and businesses, &c., of Empire traders. 

The result of great labour and expense, this book, with 
its guaranteed distribution of 25,000 copies, should prove 
of value to those who desire to push their selling to the 
utmost limits of the Empire. The house of Sell is to be 
congratulated upon its enterprise. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF COAL.* 


The three main sections of the book are devoted to peat, 
lignite, and coal respectively, and the author deals with 
the origin, properties, composition, structure, reactions, 
thermal decomposition, and inter-relationship of these 
types of fuel and with their classification. The treatment 

* “Die Chemie der Kohle,’’ by Walter Fuchs. 


(Berlin, 1931, Julius 
Pp. VIII. + 510. Price, R.M. 45 bound.) 


Springer 


covers palxo-botanical, geological, petrographic, physical, 
and chemical aspects, and is comprehensive in scope, jf 
not in detail, and up-to-date. The subject matter covey 
a wider field than the title indicates, and the book yi] 
therefore appeal to a large circle of readers of wide) 
varied interests. 

Many references are to be found to investigations pub. 
lished even this year, and it is a satisfactory feature that 
the work of investigators in countries other than Germany 
receives adequate recognition. The author has himsel 
carried out many investigations on the constitution of peat 
and on lignin and other substances contained in it. 

That the fundamental aspects of the subject are dealt 
with rather than the technical aspects in no wise detracts 
from the merits of the book. It is, indeed, an advantage, 
since fundamental principles are too often neglected. 

In a work of this kind one might have expected to find 
a large number of illustrations and photomicrographs, but 
the author has not included any. Possibly this defect may 
be remedied in future editions. It is evident that much 
care has been devoted to the presentation of accurate infor- 
mation, and it is therefore surprising to find on p. 280 
that the heat of combustion of pure carbon is 9440 calories. 


DIVIDEND INCOME-TAX TABLES.* 


The rate of tax is 5s. in the £ from April 6, 1931, but as 
many deductions were made at 4s. 6d. in the £ before the 
Finance (No. 2) Act was passed, a deduction of 5s. 6d. is 
required from a similar payment to make 5s. in the {. 
These income-tax tables show not only the amount to be 
deducted from dividend and interest payments, &c., but 
also the net amount after such deduction has been made, 
thus simplifying the work of clerks in writing out warrants 
and cheques. 

* Dividend Income-Tax Tables for the Use of Secretaries, Bankers 
Accountants, &c. Published by Effingham Wilson, 16, Copthall Avenue 
E.C. 2; price ts. 


























Views of the Leicester Gas Department’s stands at the Home Life Exhibition held in Leicester in Septem 


ber last. 
thousands 


The Department’s effort was crowned with success, for it aroused great interest among the many 
who visited the Exhibition. 
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A more prominent display of gas apparatus than has 
ever been staged at this Exhibition before was to be seen 
at the sixth Annual North London Exhibition at the 
Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, opened on Oct. 14 by the 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir Phéné Neal. 

The Gas Pavilion. 

The ‘“‘Gas Pavilion,’ as it was most appropriately 
called, consisted of a very large stand at the East Entrance 
of the Exhibition arranged in sections by the Tottenham 
and District Gas Company in co-operation with a number 
of leading firms in the Industry. Besides the apparatus 
actually displayed by the Gas Company there were many 
separate yet co-ordinated displays of ranges of other firm’s 
gas appliances. Around the walls of the stand were a 
number of excellent gas slogans. 

The most outstanding feature of the Main display was 
an entirely new design of panel gas fire in a beautiful 
green imitation marble surround and with artistic copper- 
work embodied in the design. Examples were shown of 
gas fires in ** Manu-Marble ’”’ mantels, which is a worked 
stone giving a most attractive, cheap, and hard-wearing 
surround. ‘l'wowater heaters were shown—the ‘‘ Omnia”’ in 
stainless finish and the ‘‘ Twin-Thermae ”’ in white enamel 
—by the Omnia Manufacturing Company. This latter is an 
interesting apparatus in that it holds two gallons of water 
heated by the main burner at the bottom, while above is 
a further two gallons which can be drawn upon if required, 
and which is heated by the waste heat from the lower part. 

In addition to a wide range of attractively finished 
cookers from the cheaper variety to the high-grade eye- 
level type, there were examples of ‘‘ Mainscreen’”’ gas 
fires, which in warm weather, when the fire is not re- 
quired, act as a fire screen to cover up the unsightliness 
of the empty coal grate; also radiators, including “the 
“Cinemain,’’ in gold finish, which is suitable for public 
halls, cinemas, &c., where the flame is not exposed and is 
inaccessible. The ‘‘ Romain ”’ panel heater was also shown, 
this apparatus being safe for use in garages. 

Further sections of the gas stand displayed a variety of 
high-grade fires and cookers, including the ‘‘ Alpine New 
World,” ‘‘ Bungalow,’’ and ‘‘ Kingsway ”’ series. A bath- 
room exhibit was also staged showing 3} gallons per hour 
“Sunhot ”’ boiler, ‘‘ Ascot ’’ basin heater and ‘‘ White 
Chief’? geyser, together with a heated towel rail. 

A section devoted to Messrs. William Sugg’s products 
displayed types of ‘‘ Red Sphinx ”’ fires, the ‘‘ Berkeley ”’ 
cooker, and the firm’s latest types of gas poker. 

The Parkinson Stove Company were showing their 
“Jewel” geyser, ‘““Indusa’”’ heater, ‘‘ New Suburbia ”’ 
cooker in various coloured enamel finishes, and the ‘‘ New- 
park’ cooker with “ Ajusto’’ automatic oven heat con- 
trol, together with the ‘‘ Tottenham ’’ water heater and 
‘Pearl’? geyser in chromium finish. 

There was also an interésting display of different types 
and sizes of mantles as manufactured by the Welsbach 
Light Company. Continuous demonstrations were in pro- 
gress with ‘‘ Dean ’’ washing machines, aided by gas irons 
and the *‘ Eco-Dry ” clothes drying cabinet (described 
recently in the ‘‘ JourNAL ’’). Messrs. Ewart & Son were 
showing examples of their geysers, including “‘ Vivo ’’ and 
“Brilliant ’’ models, while an attractive model in blue 
finish was designed to harmonize with a bathroom suite of 
the same colour. 


A Potterton Display. 


The section devoted to Messrs. Thomas Potterton’s ap- 
pliances included a selection of the latest appliances for 
automatic hot water and central heating. On the hot 
water side there were examples of the ‘‘ Empire ” and 
“Emperor ’’? gas heaters with luminous burners and bi- 
metal thermostats. The ‘‘ Emperor ”’ boiler is similar to 
the ‘‘ Empire,’’ but has an insulated steel jacket. They 
are finished in celluose or vitreous enamel, and as such 
form a useful companion to the modern enamelled cooker 
which is now becoming so popular. As an example of 
complete equipment the ‘‘ Emperor ”’ thermal storage set 
is exhibited together with the ‘“‘ Empire ” lagged storage 
set, the former being rectangular and therefore eminently 
suitable for positions where space is limited. 

As example of central heating installations the Victor 
R. 6 boiler was included, this apparatus being complete 
with base tray, automatic bi-metal thermostat with dial 
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regulation, governor, and flue baffle. An interesting ad- 
junct to this stand was a set of photographs illustrating 
various examples of heating installations carried out by 
this well-known firm. 

Coke. 

The coke side was not forgotten, and excellent examples 
of the bright and glowing domestic fires to be obtained by 
the use of gas coke were shown in Kempton and ‘*‘ Metro ”’ 
grates, fitted with gas ignition burners. An interesting ex- 
hibit compared the new and old types of kitchen appara- 
tus side by side—on the one hand the old, dirty, and 
inefficient coal range and on the other the modern way 
with the help of an enamelled gas cooker in a recess with 
an ‘‘ Ideal ’’ domestic coke boiler. The simplicity of con- 
version from the old-fashioned fireplace to the coke grate 
was also demonstrated. 

The lighting of the whole stand was very efficient and 
showed examples of the latest and most attractive fittings, 
most noteworthy of which, perhaps, were the ‘‘ White- 
house ”’ coloured glass fittings. The lighting was con- 
trolled by means of Horstmann and Sugg distance 
switches. Continuous cookery demonstrations were also 
in progress, which attracted large crowds. 

As a result of the success of the doughnut frying at the 
recent carnival in which the Tottenham Company took 
part, the Golden Ray Cake Company took a stand at the 
Palace, and, with the help of gas apparatus carried on 
the same process as before but on a larger scale, and again 
attracted large crowds. A gas fryer was utilized for fry- 
ing the doughnuts, while gas was also used in the proving 
ovens and for driving the gas engine which actuated the 
cutter. 

Messrs. Hobbs Wilson’s Stand. 

Messrs. Hobbs Wilson, of Wood Green, who do a con- 
siderable amount of work in connection with the ‘“‘ Ideal ”’ 
radiators, again had a prominent stand. Chief among the 
exhibits was a new model “ Ideal ” gas boiler for central 
heating or indirect hot water supply. Complete combus- 
tion of gas and‘ absorption of heat is ensured by the special 
features in their construction. The luminous flame 
burners prevent gas and air mixing in the burner so that 
the possibility of back-firing is eliminated. The air neces- 
sary for combustion mixes with the gas in the well pro- 
portioned combustion chamber, resulting in quiet fan- 
shaped flames. ‘The draught diverter prevents excessive 
draughts or down-draughts. Automatic gas control is pro- 
vided to avoid overheating and consequent waste. The 
ground edges of sections ensure gas tight joints. All flue 
surfaces are easily accessible for cleaning. The boiler 
occupies little space and is fitted with insulated jacket to 
conserve heat. The light grey and black enamel finish 
gives it a handsome appearance. The particular boiler 
on the stand was feeding a ‘‘ Rayrad ’’ panel heater. 

An interesting model house with glass walls and floors 
showed how a dwelling should be piped completely for 
gas hot water circulation and heating, different colours 
indicating the flow and return pipes. Various cookers and 
other gas apparatus besides coke boilers were also to be 
seen here, while an imitation antimony surround and 
hearth made from metallized slate was an interesting new 
feature. 

Other Exhibits. 

A large number of firms were using gas on their stands 
for one purpose or another, while some were showing vari- 
ous small types of gas apparatus. 

The New Winterflood Geyser Company, of Finsbury 
Park, were displaying a number of their geysers, including 
the ‘‘ Ideal,’’ ‘‘ Finsbury,’’ ‘‘ Onward,”’ ‘‘ Everflow,’’ and 
others. In most of these models the construction is of 
copper, polished and lacquered, with fittings in brass. The 
base, body, top, and boiler are each detachable, and the 
burner and condensation tray are both made in copper so 
as to prevent rust and corrosion. Incidentally this firm 
specialize in repairs to all types of geysers. 

Altogether this Exhibition was an excellent one from the 
gas standpoint, for, good as the gas exhibits have been in 
previous years, the ‘‘ Gas Pavilion ”’ on this occasion struck 
a new note and succeeded in illustrating the versatility of 
gas in a very admirable manner, which could not fail to 
impress visitors to the Exhibition. The Tottenham Gas 
Company and those firms who co-operated in the produc- 
tion of this effort are certainly to be congratulated. 
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Eastern Counties Gas 


The Autumn Meeting of the Association was held in the 
Board Room of the National Gas Council, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens, S.W., on Wednesday, Oct. 14—Mr. J. GREEN, of 
Wisbech (the President), in the chair. 

The Hon. SECRETARY AND TREASURER (Mr. E. F. Keable, 
of Gorleston, said he regretted to have to announce the 
death of Mr. R. S. Tobey, who was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Association. They had also since the last meet- 
ing lost their esteemed friend Mr. Wimhurst, who was one 
of the founders of the Association. There remained now 
only Mr. Barton, of Peterborough, in this connection. Mr. 
Barton had had the misfortune to lose his wife. Suitable 
letters of condolence had been written. 

On the suggestion of the President, the members, as a 
mark of respect, stood silently in their places. 

The following additions were made to the roll of the 
Association : 

Members.—Mr. Andrew Kellard, Secretary of subsidiary 
Companies to the British Gas Light Company; and Mr. 
A. L. Higham, of King’s Lynn. 

Associate Members.—Dr. E. W. Smith, Technical Direc- 
tor, Woodall-Duckham Companies; and Mr. F. B. Richards, 
Managing Director, Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort 
Company. 

To Mr. E. J. Fillery, of Newark, was presented a certi- 
ficate gained in the recent Higher Grade Examination in 
Gas Engineering. 

Mr. E. Asterr (President of the Wales Association) ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being present. He remarked that 
some years ago he had met Mr. Walmsley, the President- 
Elect, and he heartily wished him a happy and successful 
year of office. 


PRODUCERS FOR CARBONIZING 
PLANTS. 


By E. W. Situ, D.Sc., Technical Director, Woodall- 
Duckham Companies. 


It is universal practice in the Gas Industry to-day to 
heat carbonizing plants by means of producer gas made 
from coke. Only by such means is it possible to vary the 
heats with any precision and vary the position of the heats. 

In the coke oven industry coke ovens are usually heated 
by means of coal gas, the coal gas being the bye-product 
of the industry and coke the main product. When the gas 
is sold for town’s purposes or for industrial use the price 
obtained is not such as to justify the introduction of pro- 
ducers, and the consequent liberation of coal gas. There 
is no instance in this country of coke ovens being heated 
by means of producer gas made in external producers, 
although at the present time there is one installation of 
coke ovens nearing completion which is so designed that it 
may be heated by means of blast furnace gas having a 
calorific value of 1000 B.Th.U. or less per c.ft. 


Heatine SETTINGS WITH Coat Gas. 


Calculations have been made in the past as to whether 
or not it would pay some gas undertakings at certain 
periods in the year to heat their settings with coal gas. 
This would be practicable if the price received for coke 
was high enough to justify the change-over in certain 
periods of the year. Such a policy is almost unthinkable 
to-day when the prices received for coke, tar, and am- 
monia are at such a low figure. It is conceivable, however 
that a time may come when it will pay to use coal gas as 
an adjunct to the heating system of the carbonizing plant. 
A useful purpose would be served if someone would pre- 
pare a statement showing under what conditions, and at 
what time, this state of things would be justified. 

T am concerned, however, in this contribution to confine 
myself entirely to the heating of carbonizing plants by 
means of producer gas made from coke. This gas is made 
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by burning coke with air under correct conditions. In 
other words, when air is passed through a sufficiently deep 
bed of coke at a correct temperature, the carbon of the 
coke combines with the oxygen of the air, and carbon mon- 
oxide is formed. It is believed that the first reaction is 
the direct formation of carbon dioxide, and that a secon- 
dary reaction of carbon dioxide plus further carbon gives 
carbon monoxide. The oxygen that is used is always 
associated with four times in its volume of nitrogen, and 
consequently for every volume of carbon monoxide pro- 
ducd in this simple reaction there will be eight volumes of 
nitrogen. However, coke is not pure carbon, and some 
methane is found in the resultant gases, not usually more 
than 1 p.ct. At the same time coke is never dry, nor is 
the air which passes through the bed of fuel, and even 
when no water or steam is deliberately added to the air 
or the producer, there will always be a small percentage 
of hydrogen present, this being produced by the interaction 
of water and carbon, giving hydrogen and carbon mon- 
oxide in the main. 

Coke is also always contaminated with ash, and this ash 
has a varying fusion point. Some ashes fuse at as low a 
temperature as (say) 1100° C.; other ashes are infusible be- 
low 1800° C. This is an important factor, because the pro- 
ducer bed must be a good gas-making unit through the 
whole volume of its capacity. If the temperatures rise too 
high the ash fuses, clinker is formed, first in small nodules 
which then adhere together and form larger pieces, a 
treacly mass develops, air is prevented from passing 
through that zone of the fire, more air is forced up through 
the rest of the fire, a vicious circle is formed, and serious 
interference takes place of the gas-making conditions. 

To obviate such conditions as these it has become the 
almost universal practice to allow steam to pass with the 
air through the producer bed. The reaction of steam and 
carbon is definitely one in which heat is absorbed and not 
developed, as is the case in the reaction between oxygen 
and carbon. The temperature of the fuel bed can be re- 
duced to any desired degree by admitting varying quan- 
tities of steam with the air through the producer. This 
steam can be deliberately admitted as steam under the 
bars of the producer, or if the step-grate type of producer, 
which I will describe later, is used, water can be allowed 
to trickle from step to step to soak the coke or ashes in 
contact with the step, and, because of the warmth of 
such ashes or coke, it will be evaporated and pass forward 
with the air. 


Water CooLinG oF FIREBARS. 


Under such conditions it is obvious that there will be 
a tendency for more steam to be present in that air which 
passes through the bars at the top of the grate than to- 
wards the bottom of the grate, and it is frequently noticed 
that when too little water is allowed to trickle on to the 
top bars the bottom part of the fire is hotter than the top 
part of the fire. If more water is added until it may 
seen to be dripping from the bottom step, then in all prob- 
ability a great deal too much steam will be passing through 
the bed of fuel with the air at the top of the grate. There 
is also a tendency for too much water to drip from the 
bottom bar under such conditions, and so to develop what 
is called a wet ash pan. This is not advisable, because 4 
great deal of fuel is in contact with the bottom of the pro- 
ducer, and the steam will be admitted through the bed of 
fuel in positions where it is not wanted, and the tempera- 
ture of the producer itself will vary considerably from 
zone to zone. 

To overcome such difficulties various methods have been 
adopted for introducing a combination of water and steam. 
It can be taken that it is invariably good practice to allow 
cufficient water to fall on to the top step of the grate to 
keep a black fuel bed at least half way down the steps. 
It then may be advisable to introduce steam through (say) 
}-in. pipes projected from the side walls across the face 0 
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the steps at about a zone from 2 ft. up the producer steps 
to the base of the steps, the main quantity of steam being 
at the base. Many producers are working under such 
conditions quite satisfactorily, but it will be realized that 
there is no exact method of controlling the proportions 
of air and steam passing through the bed of fuel. 

A much more satisfactory method is to introduce the 
whole of the air underneath the coke bed by means of a 
steam injector. In that way the whole of the air passing 
through the coke bed is intimately and evenly mixed with 
a known quantity of steam which need not vary in its 
steam-air composition whatever. It has been found that 
under the conditions in which the step-grate producer is 
designed and used the quantity of steam which will keep 
down all clinker troubles, except under very special con- 
ditions, does not need to exceed 3 lb. of steam per pound 
of coke gasified. 


Tue Step-GraTE PRODUCER. 


Many types of producers have been evolved in the Gas 
Industry during the last twenty or thirty years. I do not 
intend to occupy your time in describing all these types. 
Suffice it to say that the most satisfactory producer with 
which I have come into contact is that of the Step-grate 
tvpe. This has been evolved by a process of “ trial and 
error’ combined with a thorough understanding of the 
effect of various changes, and to-day it can be safely stated 
that under the conditions of operation in the British Gas 
Industry such producers can be operated without any of 
the troubles known and described as ‘ clinker troubles.’’ 
The old days of spear bars and of bolstering up the fuel 
bed while huge pieces of clinker were fished out at the 
base are, or should be, a thing of the past. 

There are hundreds of producers working to-day with- 
out any clinker troubles whatever. In fact, clinker cannot 
be found in the producers. At regular intervals during 
the 24 hours the producer is pricked, and ash scraped from 
the bars. The ashes are also periodically shovelled from 
the producer pan. The general design of the step grate 
is well understood. It consists of a series of steps so ar- 
ranged that at the angle at which it is fixed no coke can 
fall out of the producer. Arrangements are made for 
water to drip from step to step, consequently the steps 
should be practically horizontal, with a tendency to sag 
in the middle if anything. Such producers are working 
with and without producer doors. Although the cost is 
increased by the cost of producer doors, I am strongly in 
favour of their use. This enables complete control of the 
admission of air and steam to be maintained. 

In designing the producer the aim should be to secure 
even working over the whole grate and to avoid hot spots. 

The normal step-grate producer as designed for con- 
tinuous and intermittent verticals is built in refractory 
material without steel casing, with cast iron fittings, and 
has a large coke hopper capacity within the producer 
itself. This arrangement is attained by the design of the 
gas offtake being protected from the coke storage by means 
of a curtain arch. 

REQUIREMENTS OF A PRODUCER. 

I believe all carbonizing engineers will agree with me 
wren I state that the chief requirements of a producer at- 
tached to a carbonizing plant are: 


(1) — it shall be capable of using coke from any class 
of coal that is likely to be used for gas-making. 

(2) That producer gas shall be of satisfactory quality 
and quantity under the conditions of pull that are 
available in the setting. 

(3) That it shall be free from clinker troubles. 

(4) That it shall have a reasonable life as regards the 
steps and the producer lining. 

(5) That it shall be accessible to operate, 
repair. 


clean, and 


The refractories in the producer that come into contact 
with the coke and its ash, and are subjected to critical 
temperatures, must be the best that are available. After 
a long experience with such producers I have come to the 
conclusion that, taking everything into account, it is diffi- 
cult to justify any other material than that of first-class 
firebrick. I am aware that a great deal of experimental 
work is going on at the present time in order to determine 
whether other grades of refractory material might not 
show up to better advantage. I have no doubt that there 
are many materials which will last longer, but they are 
usually very expensive, and if the firebrick lining can be 
made to last for two years or more, without it having to 
be renewed, there would appear to be little justification for 
the use of materials which cost two and three times as 
much, even if the cost of the renewal, apart from materials, 
be taken into account. 

Most failures of producer linings can be traced to acci- 
dental causes. If the operators are experienced and con- 
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scientious in the execution of their work, most failures are 
eliminated. 

Practically all producers operating in the Gas Industry 

may be termed suction producers—namely, they depend 
for their admission of air on the pull exerted by the stack 
attached to the carbonizing plant. This is true even if 
steam injectors are used under the bed of the producer, as 
such injectors only overcome the back pressure thrown by 
the restricted entrance for air through the injector, and 
possibly relieve the vacuum under the grate to a certain 
extent. Because it is essential that all carbonizing plants 
shall be worked with the least amount of vacuum in the 
combustion chambers, that will enable the right amount of 
secondary air to be admitted to the combustion chambers, 
it is therefore necessary that all producers shall work under 
the least possible pull conveniently practicable. This is 
one of the reasons why ample producer capacity should be 
attached to all plants, and it is now accepted by my own 
Company that a mean grate area shall be allowed corre- 
sponding to the gasification of 10 lbs. of coke per sq. ft. per 
hour. Should it be desired to use coke of a smaller 
grading, then a larger grate area is provided. 

It will be readily understood that the back pressure 
thrown by small coke is greater than that thrown by larger 
coke. As the back pressure, broadly speaking, should be 
a constant figure, the grate area should vary with the class 
of coke that is used. However, producers must be built to 
be able to deal with fairly wide ranges of sizes of coke, and 
the figure of 10 lbs. per sq. ft. can be taken as a good mean 
figure. 

Another dimension which is of importance is that of the 
depth of the fuel bed itself. In the step grate producer 
which I am describing, and which is standard practice in 
many plants, the depth of the fuel bed mav be taken as 
being an average of 5 ft. 6 in. This is a normal depth in 
producer practice. In mechanical nroducers it is less, but 
after much experimenting it is found to be the depth which 
gives the best results under very widely varying condi- 
tions. If small coke or breeze were to be burnt in step- 
grate producers entirely, then it might be advisable to 
reduce the depth of this bed, and it could conceivably go 
down to 8 ft. 

A producer designed along the lines I have indicated 
would give a producer gas having a composition as follows : 
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expressed as dry gas. 
The characteristics of this gas can he seen from the 
following table: 
Producer Gas. 
Hand-Operated 


Producers. 
Coke. 
Composition ils ct. by vol. Ja 
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From the figures that have already been given, engineers 
will be able to calculate out for themselves the grate area 
that should be allowed with our present ideas per ton of 
coal carbonized, when account is taken of the fuel con- 
sumption. This type of producer is extremely efficient. It 
is supported by ample thickness of brickwork surrounded 
by firebrick of an insulating type. The producer gas 
leaves the producer and is admitted to the carbonizing 
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plant at temperatures of the order of 850° C. Under these 
conditions the efficiency of the producer is over 90 p.ct. 
When ashing out of the producer is conducted with normal 
care, the amount of carbon in the ashes should never be 
greater than 25 p.ct. Under these conditions the loss in 
the ashes is less than 2 p.ct. of the fuel used. 

This producer gas, having a calorific value of 119 B.Th.U. 
net per c.ft. on the dry gas, requires about 0°95 c.ft. of air 
per c.ft. of producer gas. It is usual to admit approxi- 
mately 10 p.ct in excess of this figure. The waste gases 
under these conditions, immediately after poems a og 
would contain 194 p.ct. of carbon dioxide, 12 p.ct. of 
oxygen, and 79°4 p.ct. of nitrogen. It is quite possible to 
run under these conditions, and lower carbon dioxide 
figures are frequently caused through the fet wi. mac Hl of air 
after the waste gases oan the combustion chambers. 

The heating system of all carbonizing plants should 
always have plenty in hand, and should be designed to 
work under the worst conditions. It is therefore advisable 
in working out the theoretical requirements of the pro- 
ducer capacity, fuel yy stack pull, &c., that a 
temperature of 1500° C, should be attainable. Now cold 
producer gas when burnt with cold air cannot possibly give 
1500° C., although the theoretical flame temperature of 
such a mixture is about 1600° C. The actual effective 
temperature attainable approximates to 1250° C. 

To ensure a flue temperature of 1500° C., the tempera- 
ture of the air when the temperature of the gas is at 
850° C. would have to be raised to 150° C. This is attained 
by slight recuperation. More recuperation than this is not 
necessary from the point of view of attaining the necessary 
heats. Further recuperation only saves fuel. 

If the one ie of the producer gas were to be no 
higher than 450° C., then the air would have to be heated 
in the recuperator ‘to 450° C. instead of the 150° C. men- 
tioned previously. 

[t will be noted and realized that this producer gas is not 
capable of giving a flame temperature anything like so high 
as either water gas or coal gas. A convenient way of ex- 
pressing the value of a gas from the point of view of flame 
temperature, rough though it may be, is to add together 
the volume of theoretical air required to a cubic foot of 
gas, and divide that into the calorific value of the gas. 

Such a producer gas/air mixture as we have been dis- 
cussing would have a calorific value of 61°3 B.Th.U. net 
per c.ft. of mixture. The figure for coal gas and water gas 
is nearer 100, depending on the composition of the gases. 

High recuperation is considered to make for fuel 
economy, but elaborate recuperators of the necessary area 
for the conservation of the maximum quantity of heat from 
the waste gases can only be obtained by courting serious 
risks of leakage in the setting. The simpler and smaller 
the recuperator, the less chance will there be of an un- 
halanced setting and consequent leakage. 

Waste-Heat Bol.ers. 

This question of heat conservation by the use of efficient 
recuperators is one of secondary importance where waste- 
heat boilers are employed. The waste gases leaving the 
settings can pass through well-lagged mains to the waste- 
heat boilers, and a much greater quantity of heat can be 
conserved in the waste-heat boiler than is possible in any 
practicable recuperator. It is only on works where steam 
is not required that such considerations do not count. I 
know of none, however; and if allowance be made for the 
value of steam on quite a conservative basis, expressed as 
coke that would have been used in order to raise the steam, 
modern vertical and intermittent retort settings are in 
many cases to-day being run on a fuel consumption of less 
than 7 p.ct. 

Waste-heat recovery is not worth while unless the waste 
gases are at a temperature higher than 450° C. If en- 
gineers find that their waste gases are lower than this 
figure, it would be well to check up the carbon dioxide 
content of the waste gases. If it is low, it is advisable to 
look for air infiltration, which can nearly always be elimi- 
nated, and the temperature of the waste gases will be 
proportionately increased. 

It is interesting to note that where a carbonizing plant 
has a fuel consumption of 14 p.ct. without allowance being 
made for the waste-heat boiler expressed as dry coke, the 
evaporation of steam per ton of coal carbonized obtained 
in the waste- heat boiler will be as follows: 





Steam im 60° Fahr. at 
. ; 
Steam Produced from 9403 be. Pencoene. 


and at 212’ Fahr. (No Superheat. ) 


Temperature of 
Waste Gases. 


°C. Lbs. Lbs. 
800 1350 1120 
g00 1620 1340 
1000 1950 1620 





There are just two other points that I would like to deal 
with. The first is the question of breeze utilization in pro- 
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ducers, and the other is that of the application of mechani- 
cal producers to retort settings. 


BREEZE UTILIZATION. 


Coke is the most valuable asset after gas that the In- 
dustry has. The value of coke is over 50 p.ct. of the total 
of any gas Mea Be ons including coal.. Consequently the 
lower the fuel consumption the more coke there will be for 
sale, and the more of the lower priced coke that can be 
used on the works the greater will be the proportion of the 
higher priced coke available for sale. 

for many years past attempts have been made to devise 
apparatus in which coke breeze can be used for the pro- 
duction of producer gas. There is no difficulty about 
making producer gas from such breeze if sufficient grate 
area is allowed, and the depth of the fuel bed is properly 
reduced. The grate area will have to be increased in direct 
proportion as the size of the coke breeze is reduced. 

For my purpose I have in mind that coke breeze can be 
assumed to be all that coke made which will pass through 
a j-in. mesh. In other words, its size can be termed 
i in.-0 in. There is no difficulty in gasifying { in.-} in., all 
the } in.-O0 in. being eliminated. It is quite an easy thing 
ona comparatively small grate area to gasify 1{ in.-} in, 
but the problems attached to the gasification of material 
from ? in.-0 in. are in my view economically insuperable if 
that material alone is available. 

Coke as made may contain up to 15 p.ct. of material 
below ? in. There is no difficulty in using such coke in the 
standard dimensioned producer. In fact, subject to cer- 
tain precautions being taken the proportion of } in.-0 in, 
material can be increased under normal working conditions 
up to about 50, p.ct. mixture—namely, half ? in. and 
above, and half ? in. down. It is necessary that the grate 
area under such conditions should be at least equivalent to 
1 sq. ft. per 10 Ibs. of mixture gasified. 

I believe that it is possible materially to increase this 
figure, subject to the grate area being increased and the 
air to the producer being induced by means of a steam 
injector. In order that the whole of the breeze shall be 
utilized when the fuel account is 14 p.ct., it is necessary 
that the mixture shall contain over 60 p.ct. of material 
below ? in. When such a result is obtained it means that 
for every ton of breeze used, valued at about 5s., there is 
a ton of coke available for sale valued at (say) 25s. The 
effect of this utilization on the economics of gas production 
is marked. 

I know of no more satisfactory way of making producer 
gas from breeze than the step-grate producer. No 
mechanical producer can touch it. It would be necessary 
for the mechanical producer to be capable of utilizing a 
great deal more breeze than the step-grate producer before 
the increased costs of the mechanical producer could be 
justified. I am of the opinion that it would fully repay all 
the experimental work that can be carried out on it in an 
endeavour further to utilize breeze in the step-grate pro- 
ducer. The chief requirements as previously stated are 
ample grate area, air under positive conditions of mixture 
with steam, and a suitable depth of fuel bed. 


THe MECHANICAL PRODUCER. 


One of the defects in the past of the step-grate hot gas 
producer has been that in the older designs of carbonizing 
plant some of the fine ash which is liberated during gas 
production in the producer has been carried forward to the 
combustion chambers, and with the development of tem- 
peratures of the order of 1400° C. this ash has tended to 
fuse on the control dampers. Even if fusion did not take 
place, where high ash coals are used—particularly in Scot- 
land—this ash has gradually made up the recuperators 
which have periodically to be cleaned. This is not a diffi- 
cult question, but it is a great inconvenience. Of course, 
a great deal depends on how the producers are ashed out. 

Careless ashing out can cause many times the amount of 
m4 to go forward to the combustion chambers and re- 
cuperators. With a properly designed routine and execu- 
tion of the ashing out, the dust trouble can be very largely 
minimized. 

However, in the later type of producers and carbonizing 
plants, the hot gas mains connecting the producers to the 

carbonizing plant have been so designed as to enable the 
big bulk of the fine ash to settle out, and be run away 
from the ash traps. Much consideration has been given to 
ideas that have been put forward, patented and otherwise, 
for ash separating plants at the outlet of the producers. 
So far all such systems have failed because they absorbed 
too much pressure, and if they had been introduced then 
the vacuum in the combustion chambers would be greater 
than it is advisable to carry. 

The most satisfactory solution has been the proper 
dimensioning and design of the horizontal mains between 
the producer and the carbonizing plant. In the future the 
step-grate producer may be operated in a different way 
from that which has been usual up to date, 
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It has been thought in the past that the only way to 
overcome dust trouble from the producer, and to obtain 
absolute control of heating conditions on the setting, is to 
feed the setting with gas made on a mechanical producer, 
the producer giving gas under pressure, the gas being 
cleaned and distributed as required. It has been felt that, 
owing to the high output per sq. ft. of grate area of the 
mechanical producer, and the reputed low labour costs, the 
mechanical producer should be a cheaper proposition than 
the step-grate producer. 

I have had occasion to examine this subject many times 
during the last ten or fifteen years, and so far I have 
found no justification whatever on over-all cost for the 
introduction of the mechanical producer, and no contri- 
butions to the Technical Press in recent years have in any 
way shaken that conclusion. 

I should like to put before you some rough basic figures 
which, even if only approximately accurate, will be suffi- 
ciently indicative of the relationship between the cost of 
running a mechanical producer with a_ step-grate pro- 
ducer. 

If we take as a basis a plant that requires gasification 
of 45 tons of the make of retort coke per day in mechanical 
producers, complete with waste-heat boilers, gas coolers, 
air blower, and gas exhausters, with building foundations, 
instruments, &c., then three 8 ft. 6 in. producers would be 
required. The capital cost is estimated at £22,000. 
Labour can be taken as 10s. per shift, amounting to £3 
per day. Maintenance and supplies must be included, and 
water at 6d. per thousand gallons. The cost per year is as 
follows : 


Capital charges at8p.ct.. . . . . . £1760 
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The capital cost of a similar sized step-grate producer 
complete with foundations is estimated at £4250. Labour 
at 10s. per shift would amount to £3 per day. Flue 
cleaning can be taken as £56 per year. Maintenance and 
supplies at £100. The cost per year would be: 


Capital charges at8p.ct.. . . . . . £340 
RP ea ae ee ee 1080 
ee ee le leg 56 
Maintenance and supplies . . . . . Too 
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It can be taken, therefore, that the cost of operating 
step-grate producers will be something less than half that 
of running mechanical producers. In the case of step 
grates we have hot producer gas with some nuisance as 
regards flue cleaning, while with mechanical producers we 
have cold gas, which will require some producer gas re- 
cuperator area but no flue cleaning. 

Even if the mechanical producer side be simplified, there 
is a good margin for reduction before the mechanical pro- 
ducer is even equal to the step-grate producer in over-all 
cost of operation. 

If it is suggested that the mechanical producer can 
utilize smaller grades of coke better than the step-grate 
producer, I fear that the facts are against it. 

I think I have said sufficient to indicate that engineers 
will be well repaid if close attention is given to the routine 
of operation of step-grate producers. It is probably one 
of the most lucrative sides of carbonizinge operations. 
There is a necessary technique, however. which must be 
followed if the best results are to be obtained. The tech- 
nique does not call for elaborate training or exnerience, 
but it must be followed. Systematic returns should be 
made. They will amply repay the closest study. 


Discussion. 


Mr. H. C. Smirn (Tottenham) remarked that when the author 
began to speak about mechanical producers, it recalled to his 
(the speaker’s) mind the rather trying time which he had for 
five or six years when he had: to work mechanical producers. 
He was absolutely in agreement with Dr. Smith when he said 
that his firm had made up their minds that the verv finest pro- 
ducer there was to-day was the particular tvpe of step-grate 
producer they were using. He himself had had experience 
of many kinds of producers. but he had never vet had to 
work a producer so admirable in every respect as this step-grate 
vroducer. He had had mechanical producers heating an instal- 
ation of vertical retorts erected during the war. He had to 
commence to work them about 1920, and the fuel consumption 
at that time was, he thought, about 30 v.ct. Thev never had 
the heats they wanted, either in quantity or regularity, and 
this was because they were endeavouring to work breeze in these 
producers. Tt was impossible to get satisfactory heating when 
workine breeze in these mechanical producers. They exneri- 
mented with various grades of coke. and finally found that. 
when they cared to use coke 3 in. to 1} in., they could get their 
heats: so they did this. But, at the same time, thev. together 
with the other London Companies, were endeavouring to push 
their coke sales in connection with the growing use of domestic 
oilers, and it was not very long before they discovered that 
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the fuel they were using on their mechanical producers was the 
very fuel for which they could obtain top prices in the domestic 
market. They then decided that the cheapest fuel for use in 
these producers was unscreened coke, just as they would have 
used on the step-grate producer. They had, however, all the 
difficulties of getting rid of the ash, and they were real difti- 
culties. Another thing was that they were losing heat, when 
the producers were away from the retort settings and there was 
a considerable length of main. To try to use mechanical pro- 
ducers on coke without recovering heat by means of waste heat 
boilers between the producers and the retort settings was a 
failure, compared with the results one could get from a good step- 
zrate producer. He had not had any experience with the more 
modern mechanical producers with waste heat boilers, but the 
only possible advantage he could see in these was the absence 
of clinker troubles. As, however, with properly designed step- 
erate producers clinker troubles were also eliminated, one was 
really taking up the additional ground space necessary for 
mechanical producers when one could get the same results with 
a step-grate producer incorporated in the setting. When a few 
years ago they were faced with the need for the reconstruction 
of this plant, and consulted Dr. Smith’s firm, it was found 
that they could, on the same site, using the same ironwork, 
reconstruct their plant with the same number of retorts, and 
in addition incorporate step-grate producers, leaving the space 
vecupied by the mechanical producers free for installing further 
carbonizing plant, when it might be desired. A very careful 
estimate proved that, with the saving in fuel guaranteed for 
the step-grate producers, it would pay them to put the mechani- 
cal producers out of action altogether. This estimate had been 
fully justified. He did not want to be unfair to the mechanical 
producers, and, as he had already said, he had not had experi- 
ence of modern ones, but he could not see how even these 
could compare with the efficient step-grate producer that was 
available. 

Mr. J. G. Srewarr (Letchworth) said that in a paper on steel 
manufacture he found enormous variations in B.Th.U. in the 
producer gas per pound of carbon in the coke; in one case the 
figure was about half what it was in another. The only ex- 
planation he could think of was that it might be due to bad 
poking of producers, and air leaking through. Did this form 
of inefficiency occur in step-grate producers? 


Exuaust STEAM FOR PRODUCERS. 

Mr. P. D. Watmstey (Great Yarmouth) remarked that at 
his works some years ago they had cause to consider the re- 
modelling of the carbonizing plant, and they put in a self-con- 
tained producer which was not a step-grate. They had consider- 
able trouble with this type of grate, but they determined that if it 
was a success in other places it would have to be made a success 
in Yarmouth. Everything turned on the regulation of the steam 
to the producer, and what they did now was to collect all their 
exhaust steam on the works, and conduct it into a _ receiver. 
The supply was taken from that receiver and contrélled by a 
pressure regulator. It was a patented plant. They were get- 
ting excellent heats and low fuel consumption. The fuel con- 
sumption, he thought, was at the present time not more than 
10 p.ct. 

Propucer LININGS. 


Mr. W. Grocono (Croydon) said the author had referred to 
producer linings, and he would like to hear more about Dr. 
Smith’s view on the question of the best material to use. This 
was an important point about producers, which were so excel- 
lent to-day, except for the lifetime of the producers being less 
than that of the retorts they were heating. At Croydon, they 
were now lining their producers without letting the settings 
down. 

Mr. W. Surman (Braintree) also referred to the question of 
lining producers, and remarked upon the fact that producer 
gas is being used for the dilution of coal gas. 

Mr. T. V. Jouns (Lowestoft) raised the question of tem- 
perature in the combustion zone, saying that he was under the 
impression that the figure for the maximum splitting up of air 
and steam was 1000°. The author stated that the proportion 
of air and steam did not vary with the increase of steam at the 
injector. His own experience was that the more steam one put 
on the injector, the greater was the percentage of air in the 
mixture. 

Mr. F. B. Ricuarps (London) remarked that, where it was 
practicable, it would pay to weigh producer fuel. Of course, 
ihis could not be done when charging hot coke, but where cold 
coke was used it would generally pay well to keep a closer con- 
trol. The difference between coke made and coke sold was 
accounted for partly as fuel used on works, and partly as pro- 
ducer fuel. The separate control of these two factors was well 
worthy of attention. 

Mr. W. B. Farquuar (Ilford) said he thought that the coke 
could be left to look after itself, provided the producer was 
worked properly in all respects. If this were done, the coke 
would come out right in the end. 

Mr. R. G. SHapso.tr (Birmingham) asked what was the funda- 
mental difference between the step-grate and another grate the 
bars of which would be on the same slope as the steps, but 
running from front to back instead of across. He had had ex- 
perience with the latter type, which gave results practically 
identical with those the author had put forward. The paper 
had seemed to dispose very much of the efforts made on behalf 
of the mechanical producer. Dr. Smith had given them in 
simple terms the advantages of a simple producer. 


Tne AuTHOR’s Rep ty. 


__ Dr. Smrru, in replying to the points that had been raised, said 
it was very interesting to hear Mr. Smith give his experiences at 
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Tottenham with mechanical producers. One could not but en- 
tirely agree with his policy. His own feeling was that mechanical 
producers were not well conceived at Tottenham in the first in- 
stance, and were not given their maximum chance. One could 
not do a thing of that kind half-heartedly. It should have 
been arranged that the gas should be washed and cleaned and 
brought down to normal temperature, and then re-heated be 
fore use. This made the balance-sheet worse, but it was the 
proper way. He did not want members to carry away with 
them the idea that either he or his firm were opposed to 
mechanical producers in all circumstances. ‘They supplied 
mechanical producers in their coke oven business. In fact, they 
were necessary for many plants. Thus all the figures for labour, 
working costs, and prices were available to his firm, who were 
just as ready to supply one form as the other. But in spite of 
this, their views were broadly as had been stated in his paper. 
He did not think that, because the grate area was large in the 
step-grate producer, there should be any risk of the by-passing 
of gas through the producer, and so getting varying composi- 
tions of gas and varying thermal efficiencies. The difficulty with 
mechanical producers was usually that, relatively, they were 
pressed in their work. The amount of coke burned per sq. foot 
of grate area in mechanical producers was two to four times 
greater than in step-grate producers. 

One point he would like to mention was the possibility of 
disposing of effluents on step-grate producers. This was a re- 
commendation of the Effluent Committee and was now being 
used in many works. Quite a lot of effluent could be disposed 
of by using it instead of water on the grates. With regard to 
lining renewals, the producers were built with the idea that the 
linings could be easily displaced and easily renewed. It was not 
to be expected that the producer lining would last as long as 
the retorts, and one must be prepared to re-line them after a 
reasonable period, which he placed at about two years. He 
thought a really first-class firebrick would give good results 
under these conditions. It was a question of cost as well as 
length of life. As to the dilution of coal gas with pro- 
ducer gas, this was quite an accepted thing. Where gas was 
being made without any steam, in horizontal retorts, and the 
retort bench was in very good condition, and it was necessary 
to conform to a certain calorific value, this was the best means 
of bringing down gas—it was much better than over-pulling. 

There was also the question of steam augmentation. In many 
works the waste heat boiler did not give quite enough steam to 
meet the works requirements, and arrangements were now in 
operation for the producer to supply gas to the inlet of the waste 
heat boiler, for the purpose of augmenting the supply. This 
arrangement was working very well indeed. A point had been 
raised as to the best temperature in the combustion zone, and 
in reply to this he would say that 1000° was by all means the 
right tempertaure. In giving a figure of 850°, he referred to 
the temperature of the gas as it went through the nozzles im- 
mediately, prior to combustion. Frequently very crude injec- 
tors were used, and they did not give the efficiency that they 
should. When using the correct range of steam pressure the 
steam air proportions should remain approximately the same. 
Mr. Richards had made a point of taking records of fuel con- 
sumption. Rarely was it possible to get correct figures for fuel 
consumption, but undoubtedly the speaker who followed was 
right in saying that if they worked their producers under proper 
conditions they would get the best results. 

Mr. Shadbolt had raised the point of the difference between 
the sloping-bar grate and the step-grate. If one were to get a 
bar-grate, and had everything else in the producer the same 
as the step-grate, very good results should be secured, but the 
bar-grate would still have one disadvantage. With the step- 
grate the water dropped from tray to tray and steam passed 
more evenly through the bed of the producer. This was not 
possible in the bar type unless a steam injector were used. 
Another point is that with the bar type of producer—the smaller 
grades of coke could not be used as they tended to fall between 
the bars. 





The Prestpent proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Smith. 

Mr. J. W. Avucutertonizt (Cambridge), seconding, remarked 
that there was no doubt that the producers of to-day were much 
more efficient, and gave much less trouble, than was the case 
a few years ago. The paper would make them all look into 
their working, and see whether it was possible to make any 
improvements. 

Mr. SHADBOLT, supporting the vote, said he was gratified to 
find that, though a suggestion of his thirty years ago was de- 
cried when he made it, to-day producer gas had proved itself 
to be one of the cheapest, and in certain circumstances one of 
the most useful, forms of diluent. 


OrriceE BEARERS. 


The following office bearers for 1932 were elected : 

President.—Mr. P. D. Walmsley, Great Yarmouth. 

Vice-President.—Mr. W. Grogono. 

New Members of Committee.—Messrs. B. Clarke, Stam- 
ford, and E. F. Keable, Gorleston. 

Auditors.—Messrs. G. A. Mallett, Ipswich, and W. S. 
Venner, Brentwood. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. W. C. 
Boston. 


Chapman, 


Mr. WaLMSLEY, acknowledging his election as President, 
said that, on behalf of his Chairman and co-Directors, he 
had great pleasure in inviting the members to visit Yar- 
mouth for their meeting in the spring. 


[ Applause. ] 
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referring to the resignation of Mr. 
all sincerely regretted that he found it 


The PRESIDENT, 
Keable, said they 


impossible atheros to carry on the work of Hon. Secretary 


and Treasurer. He had served the Association exceedingly 
well, and he wished to thank him personally for the help 
given during his Presidency. 

Mr. KeaBLe explained that, since taking over the office 
four years ago, his other duties and responsibilities had 
been considerably added to. In addition, it was his view 
that these offices should go round. It was all to the good 
of the Association that there should be a change within a 
reasonable period. He was very glad Mr. Chapman had 
been appointed to succeed him, as they had been friends 
since they were schoolboys together. 

Mr. J. W. AUCHTERLONIE (Cambridge) proposed the re- 
appointment of Mr. Keable as Education Secretary, as he 
understood he was willing to carry on this part of the duties 
for at least another year. 

Mr. F. A. West (Newark) seconded this, and it was 
agreed to. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. H. TrouGuton (New- 
market), seconded by Mr. J. B. Hansrorp (Bedford), a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Keable for the 

valuable services rendered by him during his Secret taryship, 





—_ 


High-Temperature Carbonization. 
Dr. E. W. Smith, C.B.E., F.1.C., Technical Director of 


the Woodall-Duckham Companies, gave a public lecture at 
the St. Joha Cass Technical Institute on Monday evening, 
Oct. 12, the Chairman being = David Milne-Watson, 
D.L., LL.D., Governor of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany. 

In introducing his subject, Dr. Smith stated that his 
lecture itself inaugurated a course in Coal Carbonization 
organized by one of the best known of our Technical - 
stitutes. As one who had for some time been closely j 
touch with the Sir John Cass Technical Institute, he was 
in a position to know that the course was well conceived, 
comprehensive, and ample for the needs of serious students 
who desired to be kept abreast of the times in all that 
related to fuel technology. His pleasure was all the more 
enhanced by the knowledge that, at great personal sacri- 
fice, the Chairman was present in order to indicate that 
such work as was undertaken at the Institute had his 
fullest encouragement and support. 

The lecturer said that he believed the future of the in- 
dustry depended largely on those who have a scientific 
training and applied it to the problems of gas and coke 
production, organization, sales, distribution. finance, pur- 
chasing, and last, but not least, psychology in all its 
branches. He had two objects in his lecture. First, to 
stimulate the imaginations of the students who were 
present by demonstrating to them the fascinating techni- 
cal possibilities of the subject, and, secondly, to draw their 
attention to the fact that in Industry the one question of 
primary importance that every technician—-as distinct 
from the pure scientist—should put to himself when tack- 
ling any problem was, What will be the effect on the cost? 
In the Gas Industry the ultimate problem was always, 
How can gas be supplied to the consumer, under correct 
conditions, at the cheapest cost? 

Dr. Smith then proceeded to outline the principles of 
coal carbonization, and traced the development of carbon- 
izing plants from the early cast-iron horizontal retort to 
the modern high-temperature carbonizing plant con- 
structed of silica, either in the form of continuous vertical 
retorts, horizontal retorts, or in intermittent vertical 
chambers and coke ovens. 

The lecturer then proceeded to discuss the types of pro- 
ducers employed in heating carbonizing plants. He had 
often in recent years made exhaustive study of the relative 
advantags of step-grate producers, such as he had de- 
scribed, with mechanical producers. The advantages of 
cold clean gas under positive pressure could not be over- 
looked. Nevertheless, when all costs were taken into ac- 
count, he had never been able to justify their adoption. 

Dr. Smith also discussed the subject of benzole washing. 
With the advantage of the 8d. a gallon tax, carbonizing 
engineers would, he said, be examining more closely the 
economics of benzole recovery. In his opinion, much more 
benzole washing was justified than was taking place to- 
day. If benzole washing were adopted, either the stan- 
dard of calorific value would have to be reduced about 10 
to 13 B.Th.U. per gallon extracted, or the quality of the 
unwashed gas made would have to be increased a like 
amount. The latter method would, in his view, be the 
better. 

He urged that more attention should be paid to the pur- 
chase of low ash coal for coke production. Low ash coals 
cost more, but the extra thermal yield was there, and an 
enhanced price could be readily commanded for the coke, 
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Hydrogenation 


[Discussion on Dr. W. R. Ormandy’s Paper before the Institute of Fuel on Oct. 7—see last week’s 
“JOURNAL” ] 


Dr. C.. H. Lanper (representing the Fuel Research Board) 
reviewed some of the past history concerning the hydrogenation 
of coal for the purpose of producing petrol, and said this was 
one of the most striking discoveries and developments which 
had occurred for many years. It was well known before the 
war that Dr. Bergius had evolved a process for converting coal 
into oil, and soon after the war the Fuel Research Board investi- 
gated some of the rather curious claims that had been made 
in regard to it in the Press. Experiments were put in hand 
in 1920 at the Fuel Research Station at East Greenwich, and 
in 1925 a Syndicate was formed in this country to investigate 
the claims for hydrogenation as far as its applicability to 
British coal was concerned. This Syndicate was organized by 
Dr. Ormandy. After a time Dr. Ormandy approached the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research for help, stat- 
ing that the Syndicate had exhausted all its money, but that 
it had certain options with regard to patent rights. As a result 
two representatives of the Government visited Germany with 
Dr. Ormandy, and the net result was that the Syndicate was 
subsidized on the £ for £ basis to a possible maximum of 
£25,000 by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Those who made this visit to Germany—and he hoped that his 
German friends would not take this remark unkindly—found 
that the work on the process that had been done there was 
not of the usual thorough German type. It was very sketchy; 
the German group had been living from hand to mouth, and 
had been compelled to produce plausible results in order to 
secure further funds. yo 

The work carried out in Germany on behalf of Great Britain 
was under the control of a Committee of which Dr. Ormandy 
was a member, together with two representatives of the Govern- 
ment, another representative of the British Bergius Syndicate, 
and Dr. Bergius himself. Within eighteen months it became 
apparent that British coal could be hydrogenated to produce 
a large quantity of liquid product, but all that could be said 
was that the solid had been made into a liquid which was a 
very unpromising material. This much having been definitely 
proved, Imperial Chemical Industries acquired a large con- 
trolling interest in the British Bergius Syndicate, and had since 
carried out a splendid piece of work on a really large scale, 
producing 160 gallons of refined, water-white spirit from each 
ton of coal treated—not from each ton of coal used. At the 
same time, work which had been carried out at the Fuel Re- 
search Station confirmed up to the hilt the technical claims of 
LC.1.. and an examination of the Company’s books also con- 
firmed a financial claim as far as they could reasonably be de- 
duced from the results of what was not really a full commercial 
plant. While he had not been able to confirm the claim that 
petrol could be made from British coal by hydrogenation at a 
cost of 7d. per gallon, he had checked a figure of 8d. or 9d. 
per gallon. In this matter we were now in advance of other 
countries, and the work on the process should undoubtedly be 
kept alive because, although there was a flood of natural oil 
available at present, they did not know what would happen in 
the future, and they must have at the back of their minds the 
question of national defence and the possibility of circumstances 
in which they might not be able to obtain oil from abroad. 

Exhibiting some samples of the tar produced by coal hydro- 
genation, and some of the products from the tar, Dr. Lander 
said that from a ton of coal there could be produced 22°7 gal- 
lons of low-temperature tar. If treated by the ordinary process 
of distillation there could be obtained 14 gallons of petrol, a 
certain amount of an oil which might be a fuel oil, and a large 
percentage of pitch. If the tar were treated with hydrogen in 
the presence Ae catalyst at high pressure, it was transformed 
to an absolutely transparent liquid. The amount of this 
liquid produced from the 22°7 gallons of tar was 23°4 gallons, 
so that there was an increase in bulk, hydrogen having been put 
into it which made it lighter. That liquid, when again frac- 
tionated in a rough way, yielded 15 gallons of petrol, 6°6 gal- 
lons of an oil which for the moment he called a Diesel oil, and 
a product which was called a lubricating oil, but it had not yet 
been fully examined. He mentioned all this in order to give 
some = of what could be done in the direction of hydrogenat- 
ing coal. 


A QueEsTIon oF Po.icy. 


Prof. W. A. Bong, F.R.S. (representing the Chemical Society), 
while emphasizing the importance of continuing this work so 
that the results should not be lost, expressed the doubt whether 
it was the right policy for this country—a coal country—to 
convert coal by means of expensive processes into oil. His view 
was that it should be possible to make coal do a great deal 
of what oil was doing at present, and he refused to believe that 
it was beyond the resources of science first to de-ash coal sub- 
stantially, and, secondly, to explode in an internal combustion 
engine a flour-fine de-ashed coal as well as they could explode 
an oil spray. 


Work ar BILLINGHAM. 


Mr. K. Gorpon (Imperial Chemical Industries), in thanking 
Dr. Lander for what he had said with regard to the work at 


Billingham on hydrogenation of coal, said this was the first 
time that a Government representative had come into the 
scheme and found that the estimates put forward by other in- 
vestigators were not wanting; in other words, Dr. Lander had 
stated that the I.C.I. were speaking the truth with regard to 
their results; and he was very much obliged to him for pub- 
licly recording that point of view. At the present time we im- 
ported 10 million tons of oil annually, of which 3 million tons 
was petrol. The price of petrol had varied considerably from 
time to time, but from the figures for 1929 he calculated that, 
if petrol were imported at 3$d. per gallon, there would be no 
profit for the oil companies. At 5d. per gallon the profit would 
be 7$ p.ct., and at 6d. per gallon it would be 10 p.ct. The 
technical problem, therefore, which had to be faced was the 
production of petrol at (say) 5d. per gallon from coal costing 
13s. to 15s. per ton delivered at site. When discussing the 
question of making oil from coal they must recognize that 
hydrogenation was not so much the best way; it was the only 
way. 

In considering the application of this process, three questions 
presented themselves: (a) Should they hydrogenate coal or 
the tars made from coal; (b) was the process sufficiently de- 
veloped for the immediate application on a large scale; and 
(c) at what cost could the oil be made, and what chance was 
there of reducing it by future research work? It had been 
found that petrol could be made from coal at a cost of 7d. per 
gallon. The cost of making petrol from tars depended on the 
price at which the tars were obtainable. At £2 per ton petrol 
could be made at 7d. per gallon, and if tars could be obtained 
at or about this price then they should form the raw material 
for hydrogenation. If the price was above this, it was better 
to proceed directly from coal. The proper course to pursue, 
however, was to build a plant for the hydrogenation of coal, 
because the same plant could treat tars when the price of the 
tars was suitable. A plant built specifically for tar hydro- 
genation could not be used for hydrogenating coal without con- 
siderable alteration. An exactly similar proposition was the 
preparation of tars for hydrogenation by low-temperature car- 
bonization. With domestic coal as the main feature, this tar 
became a bye-product and its hydrogenation should be done in 
the same way as ordinary tar, but it required 4°35 tons of coal 
per ton of petrol as against 3°65 tons for direct hydrogenation 
of coal. Summing up the position, Mr. Gordon said that where 
tars were likely to become available at £2 per ton they should 
be hydrogenated, but the main part of home-produced oil fuel 
should be made by the direct hydrogenation of coal. ' 

Continuing, Mr: Gordon said there was a plant in Germany 
producing 100,000 tons of petrol per year from brown coal tar, 
and two large plants in America hydrogenating crude oil. For 
bituminous coal there was the experience at Billingham with a 
15-ton per day plant which had been in operation for nearly 
two years. Schemes had been prepared for plants treating 
1000 tons of coal per day and producing 210,000 tons of petrol 
per annum. Such a plant, allowing for all contingencies, work- 
ing capital, and interest during the construction period, would 
cost £8,000,000. Only about one-quarter of this expenditure 
represented items which were novel; all the rest were covered 
by existing practice in industry. Smaller plants were definitely 
not recommended because of the inability to achieve minimum 
operating costs. The estimate of the cost of petrol made on a 
plant of this size was 7d. per gallon, compared with the present 
imported price of 23d. per gallon. The estimate for the future 
for oil so made in this country was 5d. per gallon. Petrol made 
at 7d. per gallon could be retailed at the present market price 
of petrol, after allowing for retailer’s profit, cost of distribution, 
and a reasonable return on the capital of the coal hydrogena- 
tion process. 


A Betrer MetHop oF ATTACK. 


Dr. W. M. Travers, F.R.S. (Bristol University), in a com- 
munication which was read to the meeting, said that through- 
out the carbonizing industry generally there was a misunder- 
standing as to the difference between the testing of plant and 
materials on the one hand, and scientific and technical research 
on the other; and these two processes were sometimes confused 
in Dr. Ormandy’s paper. During the past few years the results 
of tests of carbonizing plants had been published by a number 
of workers, and these provided information of two kinds only. 
They told something about the working efficiency of proprietary 
plant, commonly with a slight bias in favour of the maker, and 
were never critical of scientific and technical defects. He had 
similar criticism to make of a good deal of the work now being 
carried out on the hydrogenation of coal which consisted in 
the application of methods—for the most part worked out and 
patented in Germany—to the hydrogenation of British coal. 
It must be recognized that the process of hydrogenation of the 
materials contained in coal was very complex. It involved 
the direct reduction of unsaturated compounds, it inhibited 
condensation processes which would give rise to the formation 
of tars from primary products, it influenced the splitting of large 
molecules into pone molecules, and, lastly, it was consumed 
wastefully in side reactions which yielded low hydrocarbuns 
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such as methane. It was possible that, by a happy chance, 
real progress might result from the direct study of the hydro- 
genation of coal, but it seemed more likely that the better 
method of attack would be to sort out the constituents and 
investigate each of them individually. 

PRODUCTION OF ENRICHING MATERIALS. 

Mr. W. M. Setvey, representing the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, said the general line of attack was to develop the 
processing of coal with the purpose of up-grading various frac- 
tions. Any work done on coal must be paid for by the increased 
value of the up-graded fraction. The principal processes of up- 

yrading to-day were the production of electricity and the pro- 
duction of gas and coke. The production of electricity de- 
stroyed the coal, but produced (say) a fifth of the original 
potential energy in a form up-graded to the highest extent 
known to human endeavour. No promise was yet held out of 
a direct conversion. The Gas Industry graded up about a 
quarter of the coal into gas, also an extraordinarily flexible 
and valuable fraction, with a narrower field but still sufficiently 
wide to be of inestimable benefit to mankind. It was left with 
a residue of three-quarters slightly up-graded, but, being largely 
jn competition with the raw product, provided but little com- 
parative return. Could it still further be processed it might 
increasingly replace the raw material. From a national stand- 
point it was at the moment regrettable that the only scheme 
in the field—viz., of converting it to water gas and enriching 
it—involved the purchase of oils from abroad. It was sin- 
cerely to be hoped that means would be found of hydrogenating 
the distillation products in sufficient quantity to afford all the 
enriching materials necessary. This, in his view, was the field 
for low-temperature carbonization, which must be fostered by 
the Gas Industry if it was ever to be of widespread benefit. To 
provide, however, both enriching material and light spirit in 
sufficiency would entail doubling the size of that industry, and 
could only come about by the total abolition of the open coal 
fire—a sentimental loss to the older generation, but nothing to 
a new generation which never knew it. 

Low-TeEMPERATURE SMOKELESS FUEL. 

Col. W. A. Bristow, speaking on behalf of the Low Tempera- 
ture Coal Distillers’ Association of Great Britain, said the author 
had dealt with low-temperature distillation in a sympathetic and 
helpful manner, and, although possessing far greater know- 
ledge, had obviously not considered it necessary to indulge in 
the vague and violent generalizations of a condemnatory char- 
acter which had sadly marred the utterance of others. Dr. 
Ormandy had really stated the case for low-temperature car- 
bonization in a most convincing manner. In his remarks he 
had paved the way for the production and use of low-tem- 
perature smokeless fuel, providing that it could be made suit- 
able for the consumer's requirements, and retailed on a large 
scale at an economic cost. Several questions had been raised 
as to points that should receive attention in the manufacturing 
and marketing of low-temperature smokeless fuel. For instance, 
the author stated that the ash should not exceed a maximum 
of 8 p.ct., and this was actually being adhered to throughout 
the country to-day, and the public found no difficulty in light- 
ing low-temperature smokeless fuels without the assistance of 
any auxiliary devices such as gas burners. Indeed, there was 
no need to consider the effects on the coke of an increase in 
moisture from 4 p.ct. to 16 p.ct. The satisfactory manner in 
which the various technical difficulties had been overcome could 
probably best be judged by the fact that at the present moment 
there were 2000 distributors of low-temperature smokeless fuel 
in Great Britain, and the supply was insufficient to satisfy an 
ever-increasing demand, in spite of what appeared at first sight 
to be the high price obtained for the product. There was also 
no difficulty in the storage of low-temperature smokeless fuel. 
Its capacity for absorbing moisture was small, it dried rapidly, 
and it could be stored in the open for a year without appreci- 
ably deteriorating its lighting and burning qualities. Dr. 
Ormandy raised another important point—viz., what would 
happen to the price of small coal if low-temperature carboniza- 
tion were greatly increased in extent. A coal price war with 
the collieries was even foreshadowed. The vital point to re- 
member was that the average price obtained to-day for all coal, 
including best house coal at one end and slurry at the other, 
was very often only about Ils. or 12s. per ton, at which price 
the whole lot could be carbonized at a profit, not only to the 
producer, but to the nation by the reduction in the smoke evil, 
the greater amount of coal mined, and the large saving in the 
national oil bill. 

He had had no personal experience of the hydrogenation of 
solid coal, but hoped that something would be done in that con- 
nection, because the low- temperature industry would be bene- 
fited thereby, as there would be hydrogenation works available 
which could turn to the best possible account the large quan- 
tities of coal oil rendered available by the operations of low- 
temperature plants. Referring to the hydrogenation of low- 
temperature oils, Col. Bristow exhibited a sample of the crude 
motor spirit obtained by the hydrogenation of the middle oil 
fraction of low-temperature crude. The yield by volume 
was over 90 p.ct., and the crude spirit was remarkably good, 
requiring only washing. What had already been done definitely 
indicated that hydrogenation and low-temperature carboniza- 
tion were allied processes complementary to one another, and 
in no sense competing, and the low-temperature industry would 
do everything possible to forward the development of this 
branch of the industry. As Dr. Ormandy had pointed out, the 
1.G. in Germany had produced 100,000 tons of petrol per year 
from coal tar. At the present rate, a similar production in 
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this country would enjoy a preference of one million pounds 
sterling in the duty, an attractive proposition and thoroughly 
warranted by the question of national economy. 

Mr. H. CurrrorpD ARMSTRONG (Messrs. Thomas Firth & John 
Brown, Ltd.) said that one of the happiest moments of his 
life was when he read recently that the Chemistry Section of 
the British Association had definitely stated that the low-tem- 
perature carbonization as an economic proposition was dead. 
He considered that a very fine piece of work. In a plea for 
hydrogenation, he said he was still looking forward to the time 
when the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
would be a_ help to industry, and he believed it could help 
enormously in this direction. One or two people should be pro- 
vided with Government money for the purpose of carrying out 
the necessary experiments, and the problem of extracting oil 
from coal ought to be put before the public in a more honest 
way than low-temperature carbonization had ever been. 


A NationaL Fuet COMMITTEE. 


Dr. E. W. SmirH (representing the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers) remarked that a fascinating point made in the paper 
was the possibility of hydrogenating oils in the Gas Industry, 
and the importance of placing the industry where the products 
could be got rid of and where there were facilities for obtain- 
ing raw materials. That position in both the gas and coke 
oven industries should be gone into very seriously by the 
authorities. Referring to the Fuel Research Board, Dr. Smith 
spoke highly of the work done by Dr. Lander, but went on to 
condemn the policy of maintaining the Fuel Research Board 
under Government control. He urged that the Fuel Research 
Board, as an entity under Government control, should be 
abolished, and its work divided up in various directions. Re- 
search for the mining industry—the coal survey, &c.—he would 
put into the hands of a research association for the mining in- 
dustry. He would put the whole of the carbonizing research 
for the three industries—high-temperature carbonization, low- 
temperature carbonization, and coke ovens—in the hands of 
one research association, and anything else left over should be 
done by a small ad hoc body brought into being as required. 
At the present time the researches carried out by the Fuel Re- 
search Board were, to some extent, isolated from the people 
who were mostly interested in the details of the problems that 
were being investigated, and he strongly urged a review of the 
whole organization of the Fuel Research Board. 

Finally, Dr. Smith, with the view of preventing the discus- 
sion ending in mere talk, moved: ‘* That the Institute of Fuel 
be requested to call together a Committee representative of 
those Institutions largely interested in fuel, to act as a Stand- 
ing Advisory Committee on all matters affecting the nation’s 
fuel policy.’”’ There was at one time, he said, a National Fuel 
and Power Committee, but that was now dead, although per- 
haps it had not been buried. The Institute of ‘uel should take 
a grip of the situation—nobody else was doing it—and so im- 
press itself upon the public mind that it would be regarded 
as a body which on all matters of broad policy could be looked 
to for o~ on fuel matters. 

Col. A. Bristow seconded the resolution. 

The | ER (Sir David Milne-Watson, D.L., LL.D.), in 
recommending the resolution, said it would be a great pity if 
the meeting closed without bringing the ae and the discus- 
sion to some purpose. He himself had been a member: of the 
National Fuel and Power Committee, but it had not sat for two 
years, and he did not think it was at all likely that the mem- 
bers would be called together again. Therefore, the field was 
open, and there need be no jealousy. 

Sir Henry Fow ter suggested that the resolution should be 
= in the form of a recommendation to the Council of the 

stitute to consider the proposition and take the necessary 
action if it thought fit. 

The resolution, put to the meeting in this form, was carried 
unanimously. 


THe AutHorR REeEPLiEs. 


. ORMANDY, who promised a full reply in writing, dealt 
with some of the points raised in the discussion. The sugges- 
tion by Prof. Bone to de-ash coal and use it in fine powdered 
form in internal combustion engines involved many difficulties, 
not the least serious of which was the difficulty of carrying 
such fuel, for instance, on motor-cars. 

Commenting on Mr. Gordon’s remarks in favour of a large 
hydrogenation plant, Dr. Ormandy stuck to his view that it 
would be better to have a 100-ton plant, consisting of two 
50-ton units, and to gain experience with that, even if it cost 
a little more to produce the petrol. As to the suggestion that 
they should revert to the use of coal in warships, he added the 
further suggestion that they should revert to the use of bows 
and arrows! 

Replying to Col. Bristow, he contended that if low-tempera- 
ture carbonization was to become a real national industry its 
development must take place via the gas-works. As regards 
Prof. Travers’ contribution, Dr. Ormandy expressed the view 
that the Professor was not in possession of sufficient information 
as to what was being done with hydrogenation to be able to 
express definite views in the manner he had with any justifi- 
cation. Probably not 1 p.ct. of the original research wor 
earried out on the hydrogenation of coal and tar was available 
to the public, and Prof. Travers, possessing the little informa- 
tion that had leaked out—subject to the alterations and varia- 
tions that occurred during such a leakage—was placed at a dis- 
advantage when he tried to draw deductions as to the nature 
and value of the work which was being done, and which he did 
not know about. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS 


Water Gas of Regulated Nitrogen Content. 
No. 353,522. 


Tue Power Gas Corroration, Lrp,, Ramsusu, N. E., and 
BaALLINGALL, J. M., all of Stockton-on-Tees. 


No. 12,893; April 26, 1930. 


In the ordinary manufacture of water gas, state the paten- 
tees, a small ae of nitrogen—say, 3-5 p.ct. is present 
in the finished gas. This amount is not readily regulated as 
to quantity. This invention relates to the manufacture of 
water gas of regulated nitrogen content. The range of per- 
centage is from the 3-5 p.ct. mentioned above to (say) 60 p.ct. 
or thereabouts, the nitrogen content of producer gas. In other 
words, the invention may be described as one for the pro- 
duction of water gas, or producer gas, or any mixture thereof 
in controllable amounts in the same apparatus. 

A water gas generator is blown alternately with air and a 
mixture of air and steam, the amount of air in the air-steam 
mixture being regulated in accordance with the pressure, 
volume, or rate of flow of the gases leaving the plant. 


Gas Recorders and Regulators.—No. eee 


Mus, T. A., of Saltburn-by-the-Sea, and Bosanquet, W. S. B., 
of Darlington. 


No. 138,326; April 30, 1930. 


This invention relates to automatic gas regulating apparatus 
of the kind comprising a pressure bell which is connected to 
the gas main so as to be sensitive to the differences of pressure 
across a restriction therein, means being provided for counter- 
balancing the bell so that its movements may be translated into 
terms other than those of pressure and may be recorded, and 
for utilizing the movements to actuate a valve controlling the 
flow in the main. 

The object is to provide a simple form of apparatus in which 


the movement of the bell is utilized to control means for main- 
taining the flow of the gas at any desired rate, the bell having 
no mechanical connection with the flow maintaining means, so 
that the accuracy of its movements is not affected. Another 
object of the invention is to provide means whereby the read- 
ings of the scale are rendered more accurate and readily ascer- 
tainable. 

The apparatus comprises a pressure bell which is counter 
balanced by a variable weight in such a manner that the re- 
sultant movement of the bell under pressure difference changes 
may be made to follow any desired law of variation of the 
differential pressure, while the bell is connected to a contactor 
reversing switchgear which is adapted to close one of two cir- 
cuits when the beli moves, to open or close a valve in the gas 
main. 


The bell may also be operatively connected to a movable 


pen adapted to move over a recording drum, the pen preferably 
cumprising a pivoted frame on which is mounted a_ toothed 
sector meshing with a rack which is moved with the bell, and 
a second pivoted frame mounted eccentrically of the said frame. 
The eccentric frame carries the pen proper and is slightly over- 
balanced so as to be made to press against a cam surface on 
the main pivoted frame, which surface is so shaped that the 
movements of the bell are transposed into pen movements corre- 
sponding to the square root of the pressure difference values 
indicated by the bell movements, so that the pen movements 
are in terms of volume. 

The connection between the bell and the electric control gear 


is preferably adjustable so that it may be set for any desired 
flow of gas. 





Gas Acts (1920 and 1929) Orders. 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge Gas Company. 
To empower the Company to grant pensions to employees, 


to establish and maintain a pension fund, and to make provi- 
sions as to anti-fluctuators to be used with gas engines. 














A VULCAN “COMFY” GAS FIRE and a WILLEY METER make up 
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A meter is never more welcome 
than when it is a means of pro- 
viding radiant heat in a cheerless 
apartment. Such installations are 
profitable to all concerned, to the 
Gas Undertaking, the Hotel Pro- 


prietor and his Guest. 


DON’T HESITATE 


Let us quote for 
complete installations 
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Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


It is only to be expected that until the Election is over busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange will be limited in volume, and a 
ral curtailment of commitments was in evidence again last 


*vener 
week. Confidence in the result, however, increased steadily day 
by day, and at the close prices in most sections displayed re- 


popular Indus- 
instances 
pre- 


Rails and the more 
and in many 
recorded over the 


markable firmness. Home 
trials were particularly strong features 
substantial improvements in value were 
vious week. 

Gas stocks and shares were well supported, and prices for the 
most part remained firm. It is gratifying to note that the de- 
benture stocks of the Gas Light and Coke and South Metro- 
politan Companies which were marked down a few weeks ago 


showed further improvement last week, the latter Company’s 
5 p.ct. gaining 3 points to 98. It will be seen from the Stock 
and Share List that a contraction in the margin from 10 to 5 
points was responsible for a drop in value of severel deben- 
ture and preference issues, though actually business was done 
at slightly higher prices than the previous week. The only 
depreciations of any note were in Maidstone ordinary, with a 


fall of 4 points to 125), and Tottenham 53 p.ct. preference which 
declined 5 points to 953. On the other hand, Newcastle £1 units 
hardened 3d. to 16s. at the local Exchange, and European rose 
2 points to 107. 

As an instance of the popularity of, and confidence in, ** gas ” 
as an investment, it is nap tong to note that at a sale mh... 
parcels of the Cambridge Gas Company’s original stock (10 p.ct. 
maximum) and “ B”’ stock (7 p.ct. maximum) realized the 
highest prices obtained for these stocks since the war. The 
10 p.ct. stock sold at £182 p.ct. and the ‘‘ B”’ stock up to £137 
p.ct. The maximum dividends on these stocks have been paid 
each half-year since 1900. 





Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar and Tar Products. 
Lonpon, Oct. 19. 
The prices of tar products remain steady, and there are no 
changes to report. : 
To-day’s values are: Pitch, from 60s. to 65s. per ton f.o.b.; 
creosote, for export, varies from 33d. to 5d. per gallon f.o.b. 
according to specification; pure toluole, 1s. lid. to 2s. per gal- 
lon; pure benzole, about 1s. 5d. per gallon; “95/160 solvent 
naphtha, about Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. per gallon. 
Pyridine bases are 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gallon. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 

Oct. 19. 
average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 21s. to 25s. Pitch—Kast Coast, 52s. 6d. 
to 53s. 6d. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, Clyde, 
5zs. 6d. to 58s. 6d. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 


The 


Is. Std. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 5d. to 54d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, Is. 3d. to Is. 3$d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, lid. to 11dd. Creosote, ex works, in bulk, 
so liquid and salty, 3jd. to 3}d.; low gravity, Lid.; Scot- 
land, 34d. to 3$d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 5d. to 5$d. 


£9 to £10. 
quality, 
quality, 


to Is. 6d. Naphthalene, 
Anthracene, “* a 
nominal; ‘“* B’ 


Carbolic acid, 60's, 1s. 6d. 
Salts, 50s. to 70s., bags included. 
vid. per minimum 40 p.ct., purely 
unsaleable. 

* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 


arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the load 
ing costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 





Tar Products in Scotland. 


Oct. 17. 

Inquiries are numerous, but distillers are not anxious sellers, 
particularly for forward delivery. There is not likely to be any 
great change here until after the General Election. 

Pitch.—Only small quantities are on offer, and value is higher 
at 47s. 6d. to 50s. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow for export. The home 
value is 45s. per ton ex works. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification is now 
valued at 3d. to 3}d. per gallon, and prompt supplies are still 
difficult to obtain. 


GLASGOW, 
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GAS MARKETS @ 
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quotations are unchanged there is a 

B.E.S.A. Specification is 23d. to 3d. 
per gallon; low gravily, 3}d. to 3id. per gallon; and neutral 
oil, 34d. to 3$d. per gallon—all f.o.r. in bulk 

Cresylic.—This product remains rather disappointing, although 
prices are unchanged. Pale, 97/99 p.ct., is Is. 3d. 
gallon; dark, 97/99 p.ct., Is. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon; and 
pale, 99/100 p.ct., Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. per gallon—all ex makers’ 
works. 

Crude naphtha is commanding 43d. 
ing to quality. 

Solvent naphtha.—Market continues quiet. 90/160 is Is. 3d, 
to Is. 4d. per gallon, and 90/190, 1s. to Is. Id. per galon. 

Motor benzole is in moderate request at Is. 8d. to Is. 4d. per 
gailon in bulk f.o.r. works. 

Be gnes Hy 160 grade is 2s. 9d. to 3s. 

140 grade, 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon. 


Creosote oil.—While 
better feeling prevalent. 


to 5d. per gallon, accord- 


per gallon, and 


Benzole Prices. 
These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 


d s. d 
Crude benzole. . . . 0 7 to o 74 per gallon at works 
Motor zs 2 a 
Pure 5.4 r 9 





Trade Notes. 


A Catalogue of ‘* Harco’’ Products. 


From Messrs. G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd., we have 
received a copy of their new abridged catalogue (No. 525) which 
covers a wide range of products manufactured by the firm. 
New (Giasholder for Dunbar. 

The Dunbar Town Council have decided to carry out im 
portant alterations and improvements at their gas-works, and 


they have accepted the offer of Messrs. R. Dempster & Sons, 
Ltd., of Elland, Yorkshire, for the erection of a new gasholder 
at a cost of £3008, and subject to the Unemployment Grants 
Committee approving of the work. 


Evered (ias Fittings. 


From Messrs. Evered & Co., Ltd., of Surrey Works, Smeth 
wick, we have received their catalogue (No. 175) of gas fittings 
of all descriptions. The publication is divided into sections em 
bracing cocks, unions, and small fittings; geyser fittings, 
examples of standard, bracket, and pendant lighting fittings; 
glass, silk shades, wood blocks, &c. An interesting section gives 
illustrations and particulars of the ‘‘ Everite ’”’ burner for private 
and public lighting. 


_ 
— 





Contracts Advertised To-Day. 
Washing and Condensing Plant. 

The Oldham Gas-Works Committee invite tenders for the 
work required in connection with the construction, delivery, and 
erection of a washing and condensing plant. [Advert. on 
p. 216.] 


— 





Heywood Gas Report.—We regret that owing to a printers’ 
error the last five lines of the paragraph on the report of the 
Heywood Gas Undertaking last week referred to another con- 
cern. The report should have finished at the words “... a 
decrease of 3°86 p.ct.”’ 


Cambridge Stock Sale.—Mr. P. W. Gray (of the firm of 
Scruby & Gray) attended at the Lion Hotel, Cambridge, re- 
cently, and submitted £400 of consolidated “‘ B” stock of the 
Cambridge University and Town Gas Light Company, entitled 
up to a maximum dividend of 7 p.ct., and £50 consolidated 
original stock entitled up to a maximum dividend of 10 p.ct. 
There was an excellent attendance, and the maximum prices 
realized were as follows: Consolidated ‘‘ B”’ stock sold up to 
£137 p.ct. Ten p.ct. stock sold at the rate of £182 p.ct. The 
prices realized were the highest ever made for this stock since 
the war, and shows that there is still a great interest taken in 
this well-managed and progressive Company. The auctioneers, 
whose offices are at 29, St. Andrew’s Street, have a large num- 
ber of clients still requiring gas stock, and ‘would be pleased to 
hear from shareholders desirous of disposing of their stock. 


to Is. 4d. per 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
; [For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 
a Transac- 
Dividends. Quota- tions. 
When ate tions. Rise Lowest and 
Issue. Share. ex- j NAME. Oct. 17. or Highest 
Dividend. } (Provincial Fall Prices 
Prev. | Last Exchanges on Week. During the 
Hf. Yr. Hf. Yr. Oct. 16.) Week. 
£ % p.8.|% D.a. 

1,551,868 Stk. Oct. 5 78 | #78 Alliance & eg Ord, ... 100—105* 1024 — 1034 
374,000 * July 9 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. _ 67—72 ie oe 
522,655 o Aug. 24 7 | @ | Barnet Ord.7p.c. ... .-. | 121—126 ‘ne 
300,000 1 Apl. 23 1/48, 1/98 Bombay, Ltd. we wee | 15/-—11/6 sie aT 
174,500 10 Aug. 10 9 9 Bournemouth 5 p.c. ... | 148—158 i 153—158 
500,050 10 ” 7 7 Do. B7 p.c. 12—18 ite 
439,160 10 * 6 6 Do Pref. 6 p.c. . 104—114 

000 Stk. June 25 3 8 Do 8 p.c. Deb. 55— 
162,025 ” ” 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. ... 75—80 a me 
357,900 - Aug. 24 i 4 Brighton & Hove6p.c.Con. 114—119 115 
871,880 o oe 63 | 6 Do. 5p.c.Con. 104—107 _ 104 

1,287,500 3 July 23 5 5 Bristol 5 p.c. Max. ... . 90—936 sie 
120,420 - June 25 r= Do. Ist 4p.c. Deb. ...  78—80 
217,870 ° °° 4. 74 Do. @nd4p.c. Deb. ..  78—804 
$28,790 a ” 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. . jaa 98—99a mn i 
855,000, Oct. 5 3 7 British Ord. ... .-  107—112 “sa 1093 
100,000 me June 25 7 7 Do. 7p.c. Pref. .. 110-115 a = 
120,000 - % . 2. Do, 4p.c. Red. Deb. ...  70—80 7 > 
450,000 ra ” 5 | 6& Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. ... 90—100 fel 954—96 
160,000 - June 25 5 | 5 Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. ... | 95—100 ne & 
100,000 10, May 21 6 | 8 Cape Town, Ltd. ae 9—10 
100,000 10| May 7 i t Do. ¢ p.c. Pref. ... | 64—74 se ok 
150,000 Stk. June 25 4 4 Do. p.c. Deb. ... 65—70 ph 65—170 
626,860 - July 23 6 | 6 Gneaie Con. Ora . | 95—98 “ 953-96 
237,860 = June 25 23 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 90—95 —2h = 
187,150, Aug. 10 64 5 Chester 5 p.cs Ord. . | 85—906 s. 

98,936 1 Oct. 5 t2/- 2/- Colombo, Ltd. Ord.. . | 27/-—82/-* 

24,500 1 ee 1/48 1/48} Do. 7 p.c. Pref. | 17/-—19/-* 
609,204 1 Apl. 9 1/4| 1/3°27 Colonial Gas pat, Ltd. Ord, | 10/-—15/- — 
296,058 1 Ps 1/Tk| 1/5°67| Do. 8p.c. Pref, 10/-—15/- is 

2,078,280 | Stk. July 23 6 6 (Commercial Ord. ... -- | 92-05 a 924—984 
475,000; June 11 8 | 8 | Do. Bp.c. Deb. ... | 52—57 sa 54—56 
787, Md Aug. 10 > ee. Croydon sliding scale | 107—110 hin | 108—108? 
458,100 * % Oe Do. max. div. ... .. | 81—84 a 823—834 
542,270 » | Aug. 24 10 | 7 '|Derby Con. ... - ..- | 120—125¢ ae 

55,000 ‘ June 25 4 |] 4 Do. Deb. ... | 65—T70¢ 
209, ° Sept. 7 5 | 5 |East ‘Hol Ord. 5 Dp. c. . | 170—73 ee a 

1,002,180, Sept. 21 164 14 |European, Ltd. . | 102—112 +2 105—110 

18.953,083  , «=| July 23 | «BR | 5 [Gas Light & Coke 4 p.c. Ord. , 18/3—19/3/ Ms 18/6—19/18 

2,600,000 © % 8 | 8 Do. 84 p.c. max. .. | 52—62 ae 55—58 

4,294,691 Mf as 4 4 | Do. 4p.c.Con. Pref. ... | 69—T74 -14 104—73 

5,694,095 ~” June 11 3 | 8 | Do. 8p.c.Con. Deb. ... | 54—59 ool | 564—58 

8,642,770 1 oe 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. ... | 95—100 +2 96—994 

2,500,000 |, ~ — | 4% | Do. 44p.c. Red. Deb. ... | 88—93 +1 88—924 
161,480 _ Sept. 7 10 | 10 |Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max.) 157—162 | a= 

82,500 » | Aug. 24 7 | 7, |Hastings & St. L.5p.c. Conv. -- | 

258,740 ra - 54 | OA Do. 34 p.c. Conv. 

70,000 10 9 Oct. °30 § | 10 Hongkong & China, Ltd. 198-138 

218,200 | Stk. Aug. 10 6 6 Hornsey Con. 34 p.c. 89—92 ms aa 

2,800,000 e May 21 15 25 (Imperial Continental Cap. 335—355 - ae | §843—854 

223,130 a Aug, 10 3 3 Do. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. 70—75 ae ak 
: 235,242, Aug, 10 \Lea Bridge 5p.c.Ord. ... | 129—132 one 130—1304 
4 2,145,907 a Aug. 24 6 6 \Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. 93—949 —-ls = 
4 306,083 “ July 15 4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. .. | 19-816 2 } ee 
165,736 ? Aug. 24 9 8 Maidstone 5 Ly * Cap. ... | 128—128 —4 | 198—124 
68,480 * June 25 3 3 Deb. 55—60 fae 
15,000 5, June ll | t10 110 Malta & Mediterranean o-- | 63—7 
| Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
892,000 — Oct. 1 53 |COA 54 p.c. Red. Deb. 78—83* a } 
171,978 Stk. Aug. 24 5 | §& |M.8.D. Utility” *C. Cons.| 76—81 
522,992 S » 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Cons. Pref. 73—78 asi } 
675,000 - May 21 t6 16 Montevideo, TAB, ae 80—90 < } 

2,061,815 “ Aug. 10 53 | 5 (Newcastle & Gateshead Con. | 15/6—16/64/ +-/3 
682,856 |, 3 “ey wes, Do. 4p.c. Pref. ..| Tl—7@ | <8 | 
691,705 es June 25 84 | 388 oo 84 p.c. Deb. ... | 69—T1d ” | 
277,285 |, May 7, 5 | 5 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 98—100d 
199,940 * Aug. 24 m% | North Middlesex 6p.c.Con.  105—110 | 

7 896,160 om Aug. 10 5 | 5 ‘Northampton 5 p.c. max.... 74—79 
300,000 a Apl. 23 ss Oriental, Ltd. } ie 93—103 
60,000 5 | 18May,"15) — | — \Ottoman o—4 
205,162 Stk. June 25 8 | 8 Plym’th & Stonehouse 5 Dp. c. | 110—115 
424,416 ~ Aug. 24 8 | 8 Portsm’th Con. — 4p.c.Std. 119—124 
241,446 “* aa xf. 8 Do. 5 p.c. max. 16—T79 
686,312 Re July 23 4 4 Primitiva Dp. c. Ra. Db. 1911 83—86 
889,813 - June 25 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Cons. Deb. 84—87 | 
150,000 10 Sept, 21 5 6 (San Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. -. | T—8* 
1,796,968 | Stk. | Sept. 7 64 6 (Sheffield Cons. ws wee | 108—105€ cee 
95,000 - July 9 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Deb. . .. | 19—8le Mee | 
133,201 . Sept. 7 5 84 Shrewsbury 5 p.c. Ord. -. | 73—77 ss } a 
90,000 10 June ll 15 tS (South African ca .-. | 3§—58 | a 

6,709,895 | Stk. July 23 | 6 (South Met. Ord. _... | 97—102 a | 994—1003 

1,185,812 a a 6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pi. 100—105 } —2k | 100—104 

1,895,445 i July 9 8 8 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 54—59 a | pas 

1,000,000 ss July 23 4 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. | 93—108 | +8 | 95 

91,500 = Aug. 10 8 8: \South Shields Con. ... | 108—110d | es pet 

1,543,795 - Aug. 10 6 6 ot Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. | 101—104 a 1013—1024 
668,887, ., | June 25 | 5 5 p.c. Deb. | 90—95 ; sa 
647,740 J Aug. 24 | 5 5 |sonthampt'n Ord. . P. C. max.| 76—79 | me 16—77 
121,275 - June 25 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. 70—75 —2a as 
250,000 Aug. 24 7 7 \Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . 95—98: pe 
200,000 nm June 2 | 6 Do. h p.c. Red. Deb. | 99—102 a se 

1,076,490 ne Aug. 10 6 6 Tottenham and District Ord. | 102—106 -1 1038—105 
150,000 a fs 5 5 Do. 5 I, c. YN -- | 93-98 —5 a 
199,005 | ,, June 11 4 4 | Do. | 70—75 —2 | 

85,701 Sept. 21 6 6 /Tuscan, Ltd. tae. a. Db.| 72—77* | aid | 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & | 

810,694 | _,, Aug. 24 | 7 1 Wycombe 5p.c. ... ...| 100-10 | .. | 108 

88,330 pa ne 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. ...| 88-93 ioe | al 
| Wandsworth and District : | | 

1,822,220 - July 9 1 7 | Consolidated... 111—114 | 1113—112} 
971,373 s a 5 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. ... -. | 87-97 | = 95 

1,167,964 “ June 25 > is Do. 5p.c. Deb. ... -- | 91—96 | —14 | 948-943 

iii | | | kx 
4 Quotations at:—a.—B>istol. b.—Liverpool. c.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. ¢.—Sheffield. /.—The 
quotation is per £l of stock. *Ex. div. + Paid free of income-tax. {For year. § Div. = 10 p.ct. p.a. 
less tax and less tax on interim dividend. 























{This announcement is inserted 
gratuitously.) 


PETER—witn 


ONE EXCEPTION 


With one exception Peter is an ordinary 
little tellow. Chubby, likeable, just five- 
and-a-half, full of life and fun and on 
occasions— be it admitted—of naughtiness. 


Just now Peter’s rather important, for this 
is his first term at school, and he’s grappling 
with the intricacies of ‘‘A BC"’ and ‘* Twice 
Two"’: difficult subjects to all men of five- 
and-a-half, but even more difficult in Peter's 
case because—bad luck—he's totally blind. 
That's his One Exception. 


Peter learns reading, writing, and 'rithmetic 
through the medium of ‘ Braille ''—dull 
stuff compared with the coloured picture 
books of most five-and-a-halfs. However, 
he’s a stout lad is Peter, and he’s making 
great progress. . 


Would you like to know more about him? 
How, in spite of his ‘‘One Exception,’’ he 
is being educated, and, when older, techni- 
cally trained and usefully employed. 


There is a long waiting list of ‘‘ Peters"’ 
throughout the British Isles, for whom train- 
ing and accommodation must be provided 
in the immediate future, 


Will you help with a donation or annual 
subscription? Any sum, large or small, 
will be gratefully received. 


Here's a suggestion. Your eyesight is 
worth 3d. a year to you. Send Peter and 
his handicapped pals 3d. for every year 
you've had it. Now, please, in case it slips 
your memory. Good idea! 


THE CHAIRMAN, 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


(Founded 1838), 
Swiss Cottage, LONDON, N.W.3 
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SAWER & PURVES 


(Branch of Meters, Ltd.) 




















(Sawer, Manchester. 
MILES PLATTING, Telegrams we Nottingham. 
2645 Watford. 
MANCHESTER { 2289 (Collyhurst) Manchester. 


Telephone {75202 Nottingham. 
\ 2645 Watford. 


and at 


NOTTINGHAM & WATFORD 



















We direct your at- 
tention to our modern facilities 
for the manufacture and repair of 
all types of Gas Meters, both Wet and Dry. 
Oo 2) o 
We also Spécialise in High Class Main 
Taps, Stove Taps and other Brass 
Fittings. 









Quotations submitted. 















GASHOLDERS 


SPIRAL CUIDE FRAMED 
KLONNE DRY SEAL HORTONSPHERE 


STEEL TANKS 
PURIFIERS 


STEEL CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SAM: CUTLER & SONS, L™? 
Scormneten. tw. 1, (ne: omc enee 
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c/o the ** JOURNAL.” 


PUBLISHERS’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, unless authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer (not necessarily for publication). 
TO ADVERTISERS. | 
NOON ON TUESDAY is the latest hour for receipt of 
advertisement copy for the following day’s issue. 
FIRST POST ON MONDAY is the latest for receipt —— 
alterations and stops of standing advertisements. 
RATES FOR UNDISPLAYED ADVERTS: 
Situations Wanted, Six Lines and under (about 36 | | United States 
words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. Situations Vacant, 
Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, 
Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum 4s. 6d. An addi- | 
tional charge of 6d. is made where replies are addressed | 


Full Schedule of Advertising Rates on application. 


WALTER KING, LTD., 
Telephone: Central 2236-7 (2 lines). 


TERMS 


United Kingdom and 
Ireland 


Contracts, Public 


Postal Union. 


A copy of the “G.J.” Calendar and Directory is presented 
to Continuous Subscribers, 


NOTICE. 


Advance Rate 


Dominions and Colonies 


(through 
United States Agent) 


Other Countries in 


OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

{ 35/- per annum. 
( 18/- per half year. 
40/- per annum. 


Credit Rate 21/- per half year. 


35/- per annum, in advance. 
} $8.50 per annum, in advance. 


the } 40/- per annum, in advance. 





UNITED STATES.—Renewals after December, 1931, and all new iiinsiiidions in the United States, to be made 
through ROBERT O. LUQUEER, Agent, WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, 
“GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


11, 


Telegrams: 




















Purification & Chemical 
Company, Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, 34, OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 2 
Gas Purification Contractors 

Witt SvupPiy 


Oxide of Iron 


on Sale Outright 
or on Loan Contract 


Gs 


Anp PuRcHAsE 


Spent Oxide 
Per Contra or Separately. 
London or Provinces 
Samples Tested Free 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Purification, Stock, London."’ 
Telephone: London Wall 9144. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


preeaLLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wa. Pearce & Sons, Lip. 
Walsingham House, Seething Lane, London, E.C.3 
Works—SILvErRTOWN, 
Telegrams—"‘ Hyprocutoric, Fen Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—Royrat 1166. 








MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’’ Phone: 243 Holborn 
And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WEIGHBRIDGES 


OR Motor Lorries and Railwa 
Traffic can be seen erected at our Works READ 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER, 








Telegrams: Telephone: 
“Brirvrimat, Leicester.” Leicester 59086, 
OXIDE. 

Sreciatitigs: NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING 
MATERIAL. 
“FIRST QUALITY” DUTCH BOG 
ORE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 


Lonpon Orricr : 
226, Bisnopseate, E.C. 2. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“Bauroanat, oo Lonpon,”’ BisnopseaTE 8656. 








J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
= Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams : 
‘‘ Brappocx,OLpaam,’’and “‘Mrrriqus, Lams, LonDoN.”’ 


HOMAS DUXBURY AND CO. 


16, DEANSGATE, Patace CHAMBERS, 
MANCHESTER. WestTmMinsTER, S.W.1. 
FOR 


LUX 
GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 





Immediate delivery from STOCKS at :— 
Grangemouth. Middlesbrough. Goole, London, Poole, 
Newport and Garston. 





Quotations given for forward delivery, 


SPENT BOUGHT. 








Telephones Telegrams: 
Manchester: Blackfriars Darwinian, Manchester. 
8268 & 3269. 


London: Vic. 6501. Darwinian Parl, London. 








EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 


for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
*Phone: 8655 Coventry. Grams: “ Gasmerer."’ 


Certus Works, Kingston Road, Raynes Park, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 20. 
Radium Works, 11, Radium Strett, Oldham Road, 
MANCHESTER, 
(See advertisement, Oct. 14, p. 121.) 


ATENTS for Inventions, Trade Marks 

** Advice Handbooks’’ and Consultations free. 

1ne’s Patent Acency Lrp., Director T. Kina, 

C.I.M.E., Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.S., and Can., 

1464, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4, and 57, Cuancery 

Lane (near Pat. Off.), Lonpon, W.C,2, 45 years’ refs, 
*Phone Cent. 0682 





PLANT &c., FOR SALE, & WANTED. 





Fo SALE—One Rectangular Station 
METER, capacity 50,000 cubic feet per 
hour. 

For further particulars apply to the Torquay 
AND PAIGNTON GAS COMPANY, MILL LANE, 
PAIGNTON, 


ANTED to Purchase, Second-Hand 
WASHER-SCRUBBER for Coal Gas, 
Static or Mechanical. Capacity, 12,000-20,000 ft. 
per hour, or nearest size. 
Address, No. 8169, ‘‘GAS JOURNAL,'’ 11, BOLT 
CourT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, Sr. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitx, Lonpon, E.C.8. 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See ** Gas Salesman.’’) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8. 
Phone : Royal 1484, 


PLANT FOR SALE, 
URIFIERS.—Dry-Lute Type. Set of 


three 25 ft. by 20 ft. by 6 ft. deep, two covers to 
each box, crane lifting gear. Perfect condition. 
Two Sets of Four 10 ft. square, Dry Lute Type, with 
Lifting Gear, Valves, New Rubber and Grids, &c. 
Gasholder and Steel Tank, Spiral Guided, 
120,000 capacity ; Column Guided, 20,000 capacity. 
Both the above absolutely perfect. Attractive 
price for prompt sale. 
Meters.— Two Rectangular Station Meters fitted 
with New Drums, 15,000 c.ft. per hour capacity. 
Cylindrical Station Meters, 10,000, 4000, 3600, and 
2000 c.ft. capaeity. 
Station overnors. — Parkinson, 
Braddocks, and Peebles, 4 in., 6 in., 8 in. 
Retort Ironwork for beds of 4’ 8, 5’s, 6's, 7's, 
and 8's. 22 in. by 16 in. Self-Sealing Mouth- 
pieces. 6 in. Ascension Pipes and all to follow. 
Livesey Washers and Tar Extractors.— 
2 million, 500,000, and 200,000 c.ft. per day. 
Washer Scrubbers.—350,000 and 200,000 c.ft. 
per day. Entirely reconditioned. Equal to new. 
Exhausting Sets.-Steam and Gas Engine- 
driven, 300 to 40,000 c.ft. per hour capacity. 
Storage Tanks. — Large number in Stock 
(Rectangular and Cylindrical), all sizes. 

Tar and Liquor Pumps, Steam and Belt-Driven. 
Air Receivers, Fans, Blowers, Valves, Rivetted Tubes. 
Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
(Second-Hand Plant Dept.), 


Vulcan Ironworks, Church-Fenton, Leeds. 


Telephone: 34, Barkston Ash. Telegrams: Blakeleys 
Church-Fenton. 


Cowan, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. 


ROSSENDALE UNION GAS COMPANY. 


DISTRIBUTION SUPERINTENDENT. 
heat Directors invite Applications for 
the Position of DISTRIBUTION SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 
Candidates must have a sound theoretical and 
practical knowledge of Distribution Work, ability 


to Organize and Control Sales. Commencing 
Salary, £234 per Annum. 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, and 


Qualifications, accompanied by copies of Three 
recent Testimonials, to be forwarded to the under- 
signed not later than Monday, the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, 1931. 
JAMEs RILEy, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas-Works, 
Cloughfold, 
Rossendale, Lancs. 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 

ELLAND, Builders of CARBONIZING 
PLANTS, both Horizontal and Vertical. Manu- 
facturers of CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, GAS- 
HOLDERS, &c., also every description of COAL 
and COKE HANDLING PLANT. Telegrams: 
‘*DEMPSTER, ELLAND.'' Telephone: ELLAND 
261 (Private Branch Exchange). 


FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO., LTD., 


Vulcan Ironworks, Church Fenton, Yorks., 


ANUFACTURERS of Gasholders, 
Tanks, Condensers, Purifiers, Scrubbers, 
Washers, and every description of Gas Plant. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ BLAKELEYS, CHURCH FENTON." 
Telephone: SOUTH MILFORD 14 (Private Branch 
Exchange). Code: *‘ BENTLEYS."’ 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT.—Cid. 


CITY OF BRADFORD. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY GAS 
ENGINEER, 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the 
Position of DEPUTY GAS ENGINEER to 
the Bradford Corporation. 

The person appointed must have received a 
sound Technical Education, and have a thorough 
Knowledge of the Design, Construction, and 
Operation of all Types of Gas Plant. He will be 
required to assist the Gas Engineer and Manager 
in all matters pertaining to the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, and must have Experience in 
the construction and management of works, and 
the control of men. 

The Salary attached to the post will be from 
£575 to £750 (the prescribed maximum) per 
annum, and Candidates, in making Application, 
must state the commencing Salary, within these 
limits, which they require. 

The successful Candidate will be required to 
devote the whole of his time to the duties of the 
office, and to enter into an agreement of service 
with the Corporation. 

The appointment will be subject to the provi- 
sions of the Local Government and Other Officers’ 
Superannuation Act, 1922, and to the successful 
candidate satisfactorily passing a Medical Exami- 
nation. 

Canvassing Members of the Council (either 
directly or indirectly) will be a disqualification. 

Applications, which must include the prescribed 
form (to be obtained from me), accompanied by 
copies of not more than Three recent Testimonials, 
and endorsed ‘‘ Deputy Gas Engineer,’’ should 
reach me not later than ro a.m. on Thursday, the 
12th of November, 1931. 





N. L. FLEMING, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Bradford, 
Oct. 7, 1931. 


TREDEGAR URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


‘pas above Council invite Applica- 

tions for the Position of GAS-WORKS 
FOREMAN. 

Applicants must be over 25 years of age, and 
have had a thorough training in all the phases of 
Gas Production, including at least two years’ ex- 
perience in the actual working of Woodall-Duck- 
ham Continuous Vertical Retorts. Experienee in 
controlling men is essential. 

Salary, £4 10s. per Week, subject to the usual 
fluctuations. 

Terms of appointment may be obtained by 
return of post from the undersigned. 

Applications, in candidates’ own handwriting, 
stating Age, Qualifications, and Experience, and 
accompanied by copies of Three recent Testi- 
monials, to be sent in sealed envelopes, endorsed 
‘*Gas-Works Foreman,"’ to the undersigned not 
later than Twelve o'clock (noon) on Tuesday, the 
27th day of October, 1931. 

J. TREVELYAN PHILLIPS, 
Clerk to the said Council. 

Council Offices, 

Tredegar, Mon., 
Oct. 14, 1931. 








Potential buyers in the 
Gas 
reached more surely and 


Industry can be 


economically through 
the “GAS JOURNAL” 
than by any other means, 











CONTRACTS 0 OPEN. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF OLDHAM. 


HIGGINSHAW GAS-WORKS. 
HE Oldham Corporation Gas-Works 


Committee are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS for the VARIOUS WORKS required in the 
Construction, Delivery, and Erection of a WASH- 
ING and CONDENSING PLANT to deal with a 
daily make of 44 million cubic feet of Coal Gas. 

Specifications and General Conditions may be 
had on application to Mr. Ernest Parry, Commer- 
cial Manager, Gas and Water Offices, Greaves 
Street, Oldham, from the 21st of October, 1931, on 
payment of £5 5s., which sum will be returned if 
a bona-fide Tender is submitted. 

Drawings may be seen, and any further informa- 
tion required may be obtained on application to 
Mr. F. Greenhalgh, M.Inst.Gas E., Engineer and 
Works Manager. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed ‘‘ Washing and 
Condensing Plant,'’ to be addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Gas-Works Committee, and delivered 
at the Gas and Water Offices, Greaves Street, Old- 
ham, not later than 6 p.m. on Friday, the 6th of 
November, 1931. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 





By order, 
J. J. WiLuiaMms, LL.D., 

Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Oldham, 

Oct. 14, 1931. 
TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT 
LiM1TEe 


BRETTEL’S ESTATE 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS 


STOURBRIDGE 


Manufacturers of GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST FURNACE BRICK, LUMPS, 
TIL#S and every Description of FIRE BRICKS. 
Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative and 
Furnace Work. 

SHIPMENTS PRoMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXxrcureD. 





Lonpon Orrice: E. C. Brown & Co., 
LEADENHALL CHamBers, 4, St. Mary Axg, E.C. 








BUFFALO INJECTOR 
(British Made) CLASS A 


, — FOR — 
— Hot or Cold Water 
and long lifts. 








be. TO BOILER 


OVERFLOW 


ongen & 8 BOULDINC, LTD. 
Dalston Lane, 
NDON, E. 8. 
























CAST IRON 
PIPES 


GAS, WATER, & STEAM 


ljin. to 12in. BORE. 


THOS. ALLAN & SONS, LTD., 


Bonlea Foundry, 


THORNABY-ON-TEES. 


“ BONLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES.” 
STOCKTON 66121 (Two lines). 


Telegrams: 
Telephone No. : 
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NEW “ THOMPSON” 


BOILERS 


EX STOCK 


AS ie til pute HHPTONC ne 


YaMe TOW, 





MOST MODERN “DISH-END” TYPE 
WITH CORRUGATED SECTIONS. 


One 80 ft. x 9 ft 
One 30 ft. x 9 ft 
One 30 ft. x 9 ft 
Two 30 ft. x 8 ft 
Two 80 ft. x 8 ft 
One 30 ft. x 8 ft 
One 30 ft. x 7 ft 
Two 24 ft. x 6 ft 
One 10 ft. x 4 ft 
One 80 ft. x 8 ft. 


. 8 ins. 
. 8 ins. 
. 8 ins, 
. 6 ins, 
. 6 ins. 
. 8 ins. 
. 6 ins. 
. 6 ins 

. 0 ins. 


0 ins. 


xxKXxXKKKK KK X 


Shop No. 
200 Tbe. 6948 

120 Ibs. 7012 

120 Ibs. 7060 
160 Ibs. 6970/1 
120 Ibs. 6983/4 
160 Ibs. 7054 

. 6945 

" aoreis 
6443 

180 Ibs. 6574(F. E.) 


All the above Bollers are bulit from 
“Slemens Martin”’ Acid Steel. 
Also Water Tube,Economic,Cornish & Vertical Boilers, 


SUPERHEATERS AND PIPEWORK INSTALLATIONS. 
Repairs to all types of Boilers by first-class men, 


JOHN THOMPSON 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON, ENG. 























CASES 


IN 


Green Grain Cloth, 
Gilt - Lettered, 


Binding 

The 

‘Gas Journal’ 
price 3/6 EACH. 


Subscribers’ Copies 


of 


The 


“GAS 


JOURNAL,” 


bound in above, 


AT 


8/- per volume, 


carriage extra. 


WALTER KING, LTD., 
The ‘‘Gas Journal” Offices, 
11, BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., E.C.4 
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Some Recent Installations of 


HOLMES’ “ CONNERSVILLE ” 
Exhausters, Boosters & Meters 


Gas Light & Coke Co., Kensal Green. 
Ipswich Gas Light Co. 
Maidstone Gas Co. 


Notts & Derby Coke and By- 
Product Co., per Coppee Co. 


Perth Corp. Gas Dept., Australia, 
per W. Coward & Co. 


Tottenham & District Gas Co. 
Tunbridge Wells Gas Co. 

York Gas Co., per Drakes Ltd. 
Gosport District Gas Co. 


beer; einen & Weybridge Gas 
oO. 


— Suburban Gas Co., per Drakes 
td. 


Thorncliffe Coal Distillation Ltd., 
Sheffield. 


BRITISH 








in 
Exhausting 
Boosting 
Metering 


HE introduction in 1927 of 
‘*Holmes-Connersville” | 
Exhausters, Boosters and Station 
Meters marked a definite forward 
step in the transport and measure- 
ment of Gas or Air. 


The widespread adoption of 
these machines in a comparatively 
short period has necessitated the 
creation of a special department 
for dealing with enquiries for 
estimates and technical details. 


Prompt attention will be 
given to requests for information 
on all problems connected with 
gas or air exhausting, boosting, 
and metering. 











Telephone : 
Huddersfield 1573 


London Office: 119, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
(Private Branch Exchange). Telephone: Victoria 4505. 

Telegrams : Telegrams: “‘Ignitor,Sowest, 
‘* Holmes, Huddersfield.” London.”’ 


W.C.HOLMES & Ce 17? 
HUDDERSFIELD 


Sole Licencees. 


INDEX TO 


PAGE 

Acme Engineering Co., Ltd. . . 
Alder & Mackay, Ltd. . Wrapper :. 
Allan, Thomas, & Sons, Ltd. _— 
Anglo-American Oil Company, Ltd. 
Arden Hill & Co. 2 ae 
Asbestos Cement Building Pro- 

ducts, Ltd.. . , > 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease, & ‘Co., Ltd. 
W — I. 


179 
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Audley Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Automatic Light Controlling Co., 
Ltd. . ‘ 
Avery, W. & T., 


181 
ilps ate ear ie-te - 


Bagnall, John, & Sons, Ltd. 
Bale & Chureh, Ltd. 
Barclay, Andrew, Sons, & Co., 
Barrowfield Ironworks, Ltd. 
Bates, J..& Sons . 
Bell’s Poilite & Everite Co. 
Berk, F. W., & Co., Ltd... 
Blakeley Firth, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
Bourne, C. . é 
Braddock, J. & J. ‘ C entre V IIL, 
Bray, George, & Co., Ltd. 
British Aluminium Co., Ltd. >. 
British Fibrocement Works, Ltd. . 
British Foreign and Colonial Auto- 
matic Light Controlling Co., Ltd. 
British Furnaces, Ltd. . 4 
British Gas Purifying Materials Co. 
British Industries Fair. . - 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. 
Broadbent, Thos., & Son, Ltd. 
Broadhead Constructions, Ltd. 
Bugden, T., & Co. . a3 


* 215 
Ltd. 224 


, Ltd. 


Cambridge Instrument Co., Ltd. 
Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd. 
Carron Company ; 
Chapman (Spencer) & Messel, Ltd. 
Chemical Engineering and W ilton’s 
Patent Furnace Co., Ltd. 
Clapham Bros., Ltd. 
Clayton, Son, & Co., Ltd. 
Clean Coal Co., Ltd. 
Cloake,A.G. 
ort, Robert, & Son, Ltd. 
Cowan, W. & B. 
Crossley Bros. (Bispham) . 
Cutler, Samuel, & Sons, Ltd. 


WwW rapper IIE. 


Davis Gas Stove Co., Ltd. . 
Davison & Partner, Ltd. 


Dempster, R. & J., Ltd. ‘Wrapper I. 


Dempster, R., & Sons, Ltd. Centre I1., 216! 


Donkin Co., Ltd. (The Bryan) W “sr II. 
Dougall’s Gas Meters, Ltd. . 

Dry Gasholders, Ltd... 

Duckham, Alexander, & Co., Ltd. . ~ 
Duxbury, Thomas, & Co. W rapper I., 215 


E. B. Refractory Cement Co., Ltd. . 
Sconomic Gas Boiler Co., Ltd. . 
Economical Gas Apparatus Con- 
struction Company, Ltd. .. . 
Electrolux, Ltd. 
Evans, Joseph, & Son (Wolverhamp- 
ton), Ltd. . $34 
Ewart Chainbelt Co., ‘Ltd. 
Expanded Metal Company, Ltd. 


219 


Falk, Stadelmann, & Co., Ltd. 
Fletcher, Russell, & Co., Ltd. 
Foster, E.,& Co. . . : 
Foster Bros., Ltd. . _ 
Foster & Pullen, Ltd. . . 180 
Fraser & Chalmers Engineering Works 


Gas Chambers and Coke Ovens, Ltd. 177 
Gas Meter Co., Ltd. Wrapper IV., 
Gas Purification and Chemical Co. 

Wrapper I., 215 
General Gas Appliances, Ltd. Centre IX. 
General Refractories, Ltd. 


214 | 


188 | 


“JOURNAL” 


Gent & Co., Ltd. 

Gibbons Bros., Ltd. . 

Gibbons (Dudley), Ltd. 7 
Gledhill-Brook Time Recorders 
Glenboig Union Fireclay Co., Ltd. 
Glover, George, & Co., Ltd. . 
Glover, Thos., & Co., Ltd. : 
Goodall, Clayton, & Co., Ltd. . 
Grant, David, &Co. . . £ 
Graphite Preducts, Ltd. 


| Green & Boulding, Ltd.. . 
| Griffiths Bros. & Co. (London), Ltd. 
Wrapper I. | 


Hardy & Padmore, Ltd. 

Harris & Pearson . . 

Hawkins, W. T., & Co. . . 

Head, Wrightson, & Co., ee 
Holmes, W. C. -, & Co., L td. Wrapper L., 
Holst, K.,& Co. . 7 
Horstmann Gear Company, Ltd. 
Humphreys & Glasgow, Ltd. 

Hurry Water Heater Co. 

Hutchinson Bros., Ltd. . 


Incandescent Heat Co., Ltd. . 
Institute of Chemistry . 


Jeavons, E. E., & Co., Ltd. 
Jenkins, Robert, & Co., Ltd. 
Jenkins, W. J., & Co., Ltd. 


Keith, James, & Blackman Com- 
pany, Ltd. ee 

Kempton, C. H. = -&C ., Ltd. 

King, Walter, Ltd.. . . . 


| King’s Patent Agency 
| Kirke, P., 


&Co. . 
Kirkham, Hulett, & Chandler, L td. 
Kleenoff Co. . é 
Koppers Coke Oven Co., ‘Ltd. . 


Laidlaw, R., & Son (Edin. » Ltd. 


| Le Bas Tube Co., Ltd. 


Lead Wool Company, Ltd. 


| Lighting Trades Ltd.. 


London Electrie Firm, The 


Macpherson, Donald, & Co., Ltd. 

Main, R. &A., Ltd. .. 

Manchester Oxide Co., Ltd. 

McKelvie, James, & Co. . 

Meltham Silica Fire Brick Co., Ltd. 

Metropolitan Vickers Electrical 
Co., Ltd. . a 

Mewburn, Ellis, & Co. 

Milne’s Meters, Ltd. 

Mitchell, H., & Co. 


National Enamels, Ltd. . 
New Conveyor Co., Ltd. 


Newton Chambers & Co., Ltd. Centre VI. 


Nor Rust Liquid Lead Co., Ltd. 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Beatty, Ltd. . we ae a 


Orme, George, & Co. . 
Oughtibridge Silica Firebrick Co. 
Oxley Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Parker, Winder, & Achurch, Ltd. 
Parkinson Stove Co., Ltd. 
Parkinson, W., & Co.. 
Patent Retorts, Ltd. i 
Pearn, Frank, & Co., Ltd. . 
Peckett & Sons, Ltd.. . 
Peebles & Co., Ltd. 
Perfecta Meters, Ltd. . 
Phillips, J. W. & C. J., Ltd. 


| Pickles, Ayland, & Co., Ltd. 


Piggott, Thos., & Co., Ltd. . 

Potterton, T. (Heating Engineers), 
BwMe = . ; 

Proctor, E. Ww. 

Progas Co., eile 

Pulsometer Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Centre VIL.| 
WwW, rapper I. | | Vulcan Stove Co., Ltd. 


. Centre IIL. 
176, 192 
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Purimachos Ltd. 


186 


Centre IV., 
175, 184, 


224 Radiation Ltd. . 
219 
173 
192 


Reavell & Co., Ltd. . 

Richmonds Gas Stove Co., ‘Ltd. . 

222 Riley, John, & Sons, Ltd. . . 

225 | | Riley, A. J..& Sons, Ltd. . . 

220 | Robinson, J. H., & Co. (L’pool), Ltd. 

216 Ross, Chas., Ltd. 

| Rotherham and District Collieries 
Association, Ltd. . . Wrapper 

Rotherham & Sons, Ltd. ... . 

_ | Ruscoe, John, & Co., Ltd. . 


Sawer & Purves 
217 | Scientific and Projections, ‘Ltd. 
— | Scottish Tube Co., Ltd.. . 
— | Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co., Ltd. 
190 Siebe, Gorman, & Co., Ltd. . . 
| Simon- Carves, Ltd. . 
_' Smith Meters, Léd.:\ o~, 
Solent Engineering Co., Ltd. W rapper IV. 
South Metropolitan Gas Company 
= Wrapper IT. 
~— |Spencer-Bonecourt, Ltd. . . . . 188 
Spencer Chapman & Messel, Ltd. . 215 
—| Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd. Centre VIII. 
—.|Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ltd. 
185 | Stein, J. G., & Co., Ltd. es 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd.. . 
Stothert & Pitt, Ltd. ‘ 
Strachan & Henshaw, Ltd. 
296 | Stringer =“, : . é 
181 | Sugg, Wm., & Co., Ltd. 
216| Sutherland, A. G., Ltd. 


215) 


—| Taylor, Joseph (Saturators), Ltd. . - 

215, rhomas & Bishop, Ltd.. . 
—|Thompson, J.(W olverhampton), Ltd. 216 
Tilley Bros., Ltd. . 223 
Torbay Paint Company, ‘Ltd. W rapper I. 

220| Trier Bros., Ltd. . 

231 Trotter, Haines, and Corbett, Ltd. 

24) Tully Sons & Co., hes « 

183| Turbine Furnace Co., Ltd. 
— | Turner, F. (Art Metal), Ltd. 
Turners Asbestos Cement, Ltd. 


221 


_| Vertical Gas Retort pia Ltd. 


| Wailes Dove Bitumastic, Ltd. 
a Walker, C. & W., Ltd. 
__| Waller, Geo., & Son, Ltd. 
| Walworth, Ltd. ‘ ect ae’ 
Ward, Thomas W., Ltd. ‘ ae 
Waterless Gasholder Co., Ltd. 5 — 
99 Weir, G. & J., Ltd. . 

23 | Wellington Tube Works, Ltd. — 
Welsbach Light Company, Ltd. 182 
West’s Gas Improvement Co. . Centre X. 
| Westwood & Wrights, Ltd. . — 
— | Whessoe Foundry and — Co., Ltd. 
Wilkes, A. H., & Co. . 


Centre IX. 
: 174 


-| Willey ‘& Co., ia: . 
Williamson Oliff, Ltd. "eae 
Wilson (George) Gas Meters, Ltd. 21 

Wilsons & Mathiesons, Ltd. . . 

Winn, Paul, & Co., Ltd. o % _ 

Woodall-Duckham Co., Ltd. , Centre I. 

Woolley, James, Sons, & Co., Ltd. . — 

Worthington-Simpson, Ltd. . . 

Wright, Alex., & Co., Ltd. . 

Wright, John, & Co. 


Wrapper I. 
175, 184, 187 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted 

ns 215, 216 
—|Company Notices . enoua 

— | Contracts Open 


. 216 
Patent Exploitation . 


Wrapper IV./ Plant, &c., for Sale and Wanted ; 25 
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This is the simple 
device that 
“ does the trick.” 


attention. 


GAS FURNACES 


The Surface Combustion Low 
Pressure system for gas and air 





Put a ‘Surface Combustion ”’ Low Pres- 
sure Inspirator — the 
Carburettor” on each furnace you use. 
It will save fuel, automatically mix and 
proportion air and gas and never need 


Furnace 


One valve control. 
Automatic proportioning of gas and air. 








BRITISH FURNACES, Ltd. “County Buildings,” 
Derby Road, Chesterfield. 








A NEW METHOD 


OF 
COLD — PATCHING 


VERTICAL RETORTS 


This latest pattern 
E. B. CEMENT GUN 
meets a 
long-felt need in providing a 
method of cold-patching, in the 
confined space of a vertical re- 
tort, that is simple, thoroughly 
satisfactory, and easy -of oper- 
ation. 


Similar in action to a Grease 
Gun, it forces the cement into 
the cracks to the full extent 
and makes a permanent repair. 








OTT 





The E. B. Cold-patching 
CGement matures into a brick- 
like hardness without heat. 
Temperature only further 
hardens it, and the thermal 
expansion, or contraction, is 
practically nil. 











FURTHER INFORMATION ON 
REQUEST. 









}- 2 ab 1 - els le) - n'a 
CEMENT Ol 








CORPORATION STREET. BIRMINGHAM. 





= 








































































































THIS GAS RETORT | 





WORKED FOR YOU 


What would you expect it to do ? 


You would expect years of trouble-free service. A retort 
free from air cavities. With high heat-resisting properties. 
You would expect freedom from expensive working 
“* break-offs.” Only thoroughly reliable retort equipment, 
in fact, would satisfy your requirements. Then specify 
**Glenboig.” From clay to finished product, ‘‘ Glenboig” 
productions are handled by men experienced in every 
phase of retort building and firebrick making. ‘*‘Glenboig” 
efficiency has been proved time and again by Gas companies 
who use ‘“‘ Glenboig” exclusively. Read their opinions. 





‘‘1 have much pleasure in testifying to ‘It gives me much pleasure to state 
a J seeeene Ctees ~ 4 the crt that after many years’ experience of 
ap rebricks which you have su le 

ter ane ease. te coe opiate, thay your Retorts and Bricks, ! una Oty 
are unsurpassed. Finish anddurability /¢38 than that. they have given 
of your Retorts clearly prove that you complete satisfaction—indeed, they are 
have a first class system of building.’’ faultless.”’ 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 


THE GLENBOIG UNION FIRECLAY CO., LTD., 


Head Office: 48, West Regent St., Glasgow, C. 2. Tel.: Douglas 3009 & 2120. 
London Office: Abford House, Wilton Rd., London, S.W. 1. Telephone: Victoria 0932. 


GLENBOIG 


BRICKS 
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For patching Silica Retorts 


i GY 
Drykos was specially manufactured 

to meet demands fora Fire Cement 

in Powder form and is stocked 


in several Grades, ‘‘Standard"’ 
grade is recommended for Fireclay 
Retorts and ‘‘ H3"’ grade for Silica 
Retorts and Bricks. 


Purimachos is the standard Plastic 
Fire Cement for retort and furnace 
repairs. 


PURIMACHOS LTD., 
St. Philip’s, Bristol. 


By maaan 5 ig Warrant Holders to 
H.M. The King. 


ALWAYS 
SPECIFY r “V rey 


FIRE CEMENT 


Q=-+nmMsow 


Ne Z= OS 


PIPE JOINT COMPOUND 


Highly Satisfactory on 
Geyser Connections, Gas 
Fire Fittings, Cookers, Etc, 


Greater Bulk than Lead: 
* ding 5 NON-POISONOUS ; 
4 Wis STAINLESS ; 


} 
; WHITE 
[ree JOINT a 





“Everything for Safety Everywhere.” 


SMOKE HELMETS GAS MASKS. 
BREATHING APPARATUS OF ALL PATTERNS. 
OXYGEN RESUSCITATING APPARATUS 
154 ae OP. AL OL OP Yo La FIRST-AID OUTFITS. 
SAFETY AND PROTECTIVE APPLIANCES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


ee Ae SEND FOR A SAMPLE, 


Meme CORMAN ¢ GO. LTD. GRAPHITE PRODUCTS LTD. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 


EE SE Telephone No: HOP 3401 (2 lines 52, Church Road, Battersea, London, S.W. 11 








easily removed from the 
hands. Your fitters will 
like it. 


























HIGH GRADE 
STANDARD atso HIGH CAPACITY 


SLOT «& ORDINARY METERS 


Nothing but the best materials and 

workmanship used in their manufacture 
Repairs——Parts supplied 

R. LAIDLAW & SON (Edin.) Ltd. 


SIMON SQUARE WORKS, EDINBURGH 
6 LITTLE BUSH LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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“SIMPLEX” 


WATER GAS PLANT 


WITH ORDINARY STOP END 
HORIZONTALS, ARE PRODUCING 
EVERY DAY RESULTS EQUAL TO 
THAT OF ANY OTHER MODE OF 
CARBONIZATION 


9O THERMS 


PER TON 











NO ADDITIONAL LABOUR COSTS 

NO RELIEF HOLDER OR OTHER 

AUXILIARY PLANT, MAINTENANCE 
COSTS PRACTICALLY NIL 


SIMPLE EFFICIENT FLEXIBLE 


——__—_ 


JAFFA SIMULTANEOUS CHARGING- 
DISCHARGING MACHINES, RETORT 
BENCHES, SETTINGS, ALL 
IRONWORK, & MOUNTINGS 
CASTINGS 


THE VERTICAL GAS RETORT 
SYNDICATE LTD. 


17, VICTORIA ST. WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 














Why you cannot afford NOT 
to use = (5 E -- Fittings 


The raw materials are most carefully inspected 
and tested before ever they are used in the manu- 
facturing process. Sample test bars are taken from 
every cupola and every one must show a minimum 
tensile strength of 50,000 lbs. per square inch. This 
ensures that every +GF+ Fittingistruly malleable 
and able to stand, without splitting, any reasonable 
strain. , 

This guaranteed malleability is the thing to look 
for in a malleable fitting, and when it is combined 
with an individual hydraulic pressure test of 570 lbs. 
per square inch on every one up to }?” dia. and 
360 lbs. for fittings 1'’"—6" dia., there is no need 
to wonder why *GF+ are considered to be the 
most reliable fittings for any gas, water, oil, and 


air service, and for con- 
Sey rine 


tinuous steam pressures 
/ 


up to 225 lbs. per square 
inch at 650° Fahr. 
: \GUARANTECD, f) 
8,500 sizes }'’—6""— ian alte’ 
immediate delivery. 


Ask for Catalogue and Terms. 


LE BAS TUBE CO., LTD., 
Dock House, Billiter Street, London, E.C.3 


GLASGOW : 9, Howarp Street. MANCHESTER: 16. DEANsGATE 
BELFAST : 45, Rosemary Street. 








VVV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV 
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PATENT RETORTS, 


LIMITED, | 


SUPPLIERS OF 


COMPLETE GASIFICATION PLANTS, 1.5. ROTARY RETORTS 


FOR TREATING COAL AND SHALE. 


5, VICTORIA STREET, 


LONDON, S.W.1. 








GLAZBD BRICKS 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 
STOURBRIDGE, 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


AND 


ENGLAND. 


PORCELAIN BATHS 








LOCOMOTIVES 


a LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
ranch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 


— Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes always in progress for early 
y- : 


Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


PEGKETT & SONS, is Smisror" 


LTD, BRISTOL. 
Telegraphic Address: 


“PECKETT BRISTOL.” 
London Representatives: FERGUSON & PALMER. 9. Victoria St., Westminster, 8.w.i 
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CONVEYORS, 
ELEVATORS, 
COAL BREAKERS, 
BUNKERS, ROOFS, 
HOISTS, Etc. 






GOODALL, 
CLAYTON 


& Co., LTD., 
LEEDS. 











RETORT SETTINGS 
PRODUCERS, FURNACES 
REPAIRS. 
















didi ahadeal 








COAL AND COKE 
SCREENING & SIZING 
PLANTS. 










































See «STEEL ror 
STRENGTH 


Steel Mains will not 
break under the loads 
imposed by modern 
traffic nor under the 
stresses due to move- 
ments of the ground. 


STEWARTS 
~e LLOYDS = 


GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM LONDON 


4 Vv v Vv v eal Vv vW VavVvavavVvavrYravrTavravravYyAaAvYAav Va 


- +> 
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JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, warvoniawrrn 


oa London Address: 109, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Telegrams: “Evans, WoLVERHAMPTON.” 
National Telephone No. 39. 



















Telephone: Horsorn 1091. 
Telegrams: “ Dryospo, Westcent, Lonpon.” 





Please apply for Catalogue No. 8. 





Fig. 705. “SINGLE RAM" Fig. 598. “‘ CORNISH” STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 685. *“*RELIABLE” STEAM PUMP FOR Fig. 712, “* DOUBLE-RAM™ 
STEAM-PUMP., BOILER FEEDING, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP. 











ee 


Slatin ainda 
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A PORTABLE LAMP FOR GAS WORKS 














INVALUABLE WHEN— 
RE-SETTING AND RE-LINING FURNACES 
AND FOR EMERGENCY LIGHTING ABOUT THE WORKS 


THE TILLEY (Patent) 
PARAFFIN VAPOUR LANTERN - 


Light of 300 c.p. for 6 hours for Id. 


BURNS ORDINARY PARAFFIN. 
EQUALLY USEFUL FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR WORK. 
CAN BE PLACED ANYWHERE. WIND AND RAIN PROOF. 





Holds enough oil for 10 hours with once filling. The Lantern is strongly made in stout 
brass, and there are no parts which can rust, corrode, or get out of order. Easy to light, 
and will burn steadily anywhere, unaffected by weather, however severe. Get rid of all 
antiquated devices and use this up-to-date and marvellously efficient Storm Lantern. 
Supplied complete with Oil Funnel, Mantle and full instructions. 





P.t..33, 
— Write for Sample for testing purposes and for particulars of other Types to:— 
ost Paid. 
Less 5% for six. THE TILLEY LAMP CO., HENDON, N.W.4. 
Less 10% for twelve. 
Carriage Paid ; Telephone: Hendon 8045 (2 lines). 

































ECONOMICAL COKE SCREENING & CONVEYING 


N EARLY 50 years close co-operation with Gas 
Engineers has enriched our knowledge and 
mechanical skill in economical Coke Handling and 
Screening Plant problems. Our eminence in this 
direction is amply demonstrated in the complete 
installations we have supplied to many of the principal 


Gas Works at home and Overseas. 
SPECIALISTS in Gas 
THE NEW CONVEYOR (CO. LTD Works. Power House, 


Docks, Collieries, Cement 
SMETHWICK ais) NEAR B'HAM Weeks, Quarries ond 







Industrial Conveying Plant. 


Jelegrams : 
APTITUDE.BHAM 


Jelephone : 


SMETHWICK 801 (2 lines). 








AA SPIRAL MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1880 |NSASAASAAS Ad 
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uncer THE MOORE GAS PLANT | 
indt Cconomy HIGHEST THERMAL 


7 SECURE IT WITH EFFICIENCY 
A"G B”" RECORDER 


<4 ERE LOWEST CAPITAL AND 
WORKING COSTS 




























Full Particulars may be obtained from the 


RINT? 











SOME FACTS : Licensees and Manufacturers : 
vine (2haBte tal im 8 eal Lote Andrew Barclay, Sons & Co. 
Covers 900 sup. feet per gal. LTD., 
THEY WILL SAVE YOU MONEY AND REPAIRS. | | CALEDONIA WORKS, KILMARNOCK. 
PICKLES, AYLAND & Co. Ltd.,Sowdill Works, OSSETT 





—— Tew. No. 92 


Also makers of SCALEXE: Boiler Composition (no cure—no pay) TH oO MAS B U GG D E Pye & Co., 


India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors, 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GAS MAIN BAGS. 
| Telegrams—* AirnProor, Bars., Lonpon.”’ Telephone—6147 CLERKENWELL, 


FOR SPIGOT-&-SOCKET PIPES Contractors to H.M. Government. 
Lead Wool PATENTEES OF THE 
Yj | DENMAR BAG 


Gas Bags for Impervious to Main Liquor and 
Repairing Mains. Climatic Influences. 

















Round or 
Cylinder Shape. 





Drain Rods & Appliances. 
Bellows and Inflators. 
for Intlating Gas Bags. 


Oilskin “Clothing, 
Tarpaulins, &c., Tar 
Hose, Sewer Boots. 




















7 | — 
Rubber Rina Hose, Tubing, and Sheet 





THE LEAD WOOL C L eae Stokers’ Mitts and 
O., TD. Wading & Well Dresses. Gloves. 
SNODLAND, KENT Contractors’ & Miners’ ae epee . — = 
‘Phone: Snodland 84216. ‘Grams: “ Strength, Phone, Snodland."’ | Pht ne owed 244, Coswell Road, LONDON, E.C, 
























REAVELL 
ASKANIA 
REGULATORS. 


The plant illustrated is typical of a number 









recently supplied as Collecting Main and Retort 
House Governors, Exhauster and Fuel 
Gas Pressure Regulators for Coal 
Carbonizing Plant of all types. 






Weite to Dept. J for 
Full Particulars. 







REAVELL & Co., Ltd., “vous.” IPSWICH. 
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‘TULLY GAS || Meters— 


DRY :. Standard and High Capacity, 
il 


Ordinary and Prepayment. 
ECONOMICAL IN USE Syphon Pumps— 





THE IDEAL GAS 
SUITED TO ALL 


| Wet and Station. 
| | 
MODERN NEEDS 


Pressure Gauges— 














AND 
CHEAP TO PRODUCE Service Cleansers— 
wildness jeiet: hiaoen’. “RENRUT™” Service Cleaner), 


HUNDRED “TULLY” PLANTS 
IN USE AND NUMEROUS 
GAS WORKS ARE SENDING 
OUT ALL “TULLY” GAS 





2 DAVID GRANT«C.. 


East Crosscauseway, 
EDINBURGH. 


"Phone No. 41574. ‘Grams: Dagran- 
Est. 1855. 





Sole Makers and Patentees: 


TULLY, SONS & Co., Ltp. 


MILLGATE, 
NEWARK -ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 













































VICTAULIC HOUSING, ETC., ALSO STEAM MAINS “VICTAULIC K 
THE SCOTTISH TUBE CO., LTD., GLASGOW. AND LONDON THE & 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS BRANCHES IN ALL PRI 
GAS, WATER AND STEAM QUALITY, BOILER TUBES GAS, WATEI 
S.T.C. TUBES FOR COLLIERIES, FOR GASWORKS, FOR SHIPY ARE 
FoR FACTORIES, ETC., AND LOOSE FLANGEI a 
VICTAULIC HOUSING, ETC., ALSO ! > ens 8 
THE SCOTTISH TUBE CO., LTD., G ‘Co ™ 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 70) Ss ° 
GAS, WATER AND STEAM ee 4g 
8.7.C. TUBES FOR COLLIERI , 
‘FOR FACTORIES, ETC., AND LOC 
THE SCOTTISH TUBE CO. L 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL | 
a AND STEAM ¢ BU, 
TUBES FOR C | 
R PACTORIES, ETC., ANDI 
ICTAULIC HOU SING, 


Phe 
CHES IN ALL PRIN A 


GAS, WATER AND STEAM 
T.C. TUBES FOR ec. AN 
















On FACTORIES, ETC, AND Lo Y 2088 i re A} OED JOINT. CrAULI 
THE SCOTTISH TUBE CO., LTD., GLASGOW. 






















A‘ CLUSTER of 

“Keith” High- 
pressure Gas Lamps 
as installed in White- 
hall. The lamps on 
the side arms are our 
standard 3,000 c.p. 
units, the one in 
the centre being our 
4,500 cp. The 
height to the bottom 
of the mantles of the 
side lamps is 27 ft. ; 
to those of the cen- 
tre lamp, 29 ft. 6 in. 

















WHITEHALL.... 


BY THE LIGHT OF KEITH 
HIGH-PRESSURE GAS LAMPS 





WE* are proud of the fact that the Gas Light & Coke Company 

chose “ Keith” Lamps for the lighting of Whitehall to 
demonstrate to the Delegates of the International Illuminating 
Congress a gas-lighted thoroughfare conforming to the Classification 
“A” of the B.E.S.A. Specification. (Classification “A” of the B.E.S.A. 
Specification calls for a minimum of 2-ft. candles on the road surface.) 


The photograph of this installation, taken at night~eby the Light 
alone, does not convey an absolutely true impression of the wonderful 
effect obtained; the above half-tone reproduction even less so. The 
brilliant illumination given by the “‘ Keith”” Lamps has to be seen to be 
thoroughly appreciated. What a vision to gladden the heart of every gas 
man! Here, indeed, is something for the gas industry to be proud of ! 


The success of this installation is stupendous and proves beyond 
dispute that there is no better medium for illuminating public 
thoroughfares than gas burned in “ Keith” High-pressure Gas Lamps. 


Modern traffic conditions demand such an illumination as that 
given by “ Keith” High-pressure Gas Lamps, both in the interests 
of fast-moving motor vehicles and pedestrians. 


We solicit enquiries from interested Gas 
Executives and Public Lighting Authorities 


JAMES 





ae KeitHsBuacnman 


( HEAD mye Core . tae 
27 Fate 7O91-9. TA. "James Keith, Phone London’ 
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